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THE SLAVE POWER STILL OMNIPOTENT AT 
WASHINGTON. : 

Everybody at the North, or with only very 
few exceptions, with whom you meet and talk, 
will tell you that we have now reached the 
beyinning of the end of slavery; that the 
cup of its iniquity is ‘ull, and that the re. 
ward of itsdoings is at hand ; that when the 
black and clotted curtain of this rebellion 
shall rise from the laud, we -shall behold all 
the chains of bondage broken, all the bloody 
statuies of slavery forever blotted out, and 
the glorious dectrines of American freedom 
sacredly established from the Kennebec to the 
Sabine, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
We, too, with the hopefulness characteristic 
of our race, have indulged in this vision of 
the future, and have tried to discover, thro’ 
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the entangled meshes of present proceedings, | 


something substantial upon which to base 
our hopes; bat up to this hour, nothing of 
a straight forward, tangible and substantial 


indication of the ebolition of slavery has come | 


from Congress, Cabinet or Camp. On the 
contrary, notwithstanding that every body 
will admit that slavery wiil end, and ought to 
end with the suppression of the rebellion, 


only w very few of all our loyal Congress have. 


stood up firmly by any measure which con- 
templates such abolition. While slavery 
at this moment costing the nation two mil- 
lions of dollars per day, deranging the car. 
rency, carrying distress and desolation to hun- 
dreds and thousands of families all over the 
North, murdering our brothers, sons, fathers 
and dearest friends, and to cap the climax of 
its own inherent and stupendous wickedness, 
inviting assistance from abroad to more com 
pletely deluge the land in blood and sorrow— 
_ this same slavery, wreaking in all its crimes 
and blood, ia at this moment held more sacred 
by the Government at Washington than any 
other species of property. 

Every anti-slavery measure has thus far 
been as promptly suppressed, as if a6 
frowned in the Senate, and Kerrr ‘made 
mouths in the House. It is nothing tbat the 


elaveholding traitors acted from the beginning | 








like a band of burglars, stealing all they 


could carry away, designing to burn and de- 
stroy the rest ; it is nothing that they are now 
raging with malice and thirsting for loyal 
blood, defying the national power, and men- 
acing the Capital itself; it is nothing that 
they are intriguing with the crowned heads of 
all Europe with a view to the destruction of 
democratic principles and institutions, which 
they have professed to love ; notwithstand- 
ing all this is done from no other earthly motive 
than the preservation and prosperity of the 
infernal slave system, no man yet durst to 
strike the death-blow at the obvious cause of 
all our present domestic calamities, 

From present appearances, no man need 
hope to sharethe confidence of the present 
Administration, whether in Congress or in 


the Camp, who is not resolved as mach upon | 


the preservation of slavery as upon the pre- 
servation of the Union. , : 
What is the secret of this subserviency to 
slavery ? The Northern and Western Mem- 
bers of Wongress see and understand the 
cause of this rebellion, and know the true 


remedy ; but the difficulty is, that the Presi-. 


dent and his Cabinet seem not to have ears 
for the anti-slavery voices that reach them.— 
The little finger of Virginia, Kentucky and 
Tennessee is greater than the loins of the 
whole loyal North. These border slaveholding 
States are just now playing the same game 
that distinguished them at the beginning of 
the rebellion. They act now as a grand 
break-water against the anti-slavery tide which 
would speedily sweep away every vestige of 
the rebellion. ‘These States, under tke fair 
seeming garments of loyalty, are to-day, just 
as they were six months ago, the very best 
protection to the rebel cause. They hold 
back the uplifted arm of jnstice at the very 
moment it would strike the most effective 
blow. For these border States our army is 
constantly degraded to the level of slave dogs, 
hunting and catching slaves; for them we 
are preserving slavery in the District of Col- 
umbia ; for them we are dismissing anti-slavery 
men froin office and position in our armies, 
and filling their places with men who hate the 
negro, aud will do all they can to perpetuate 
his bondage. , 

We confess that, while we would still hope 


that slavery is to receive its death wound from | 


the present rebellion, we see nothing in the 
temper or disposition of our rulers in Wash- 
ington to justify this hope. On the contrary, 
antislavery men have been, we think, most 
basely and scandalously betrayed on the vital 
and all-commanding question of the age. Our 
Government is not what it was elected to be, 
aud Lixcotn this day shows himself to be 
about as destitute of any anti-slavery prioci- 
ple or feeling as did James Bucwanay, his pre- 
decessor. And as with the President, so with 
his Cabinet. It is idle to deceive ouraelves ; 
the friends of freedom are basely betrayed, 
and we might as well begin to familiarize the 
public miod with that fact, and begin to look 
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for better material out of which to construct 
a future Cabinet. There is still no North at 
the Capital. Virginia is still the Old Dominion, 
and she isas intensely slaveholding when repre- 
seated by Oarisie as by the traitor Mason. 
Let the press and the platform no longer re- 
main silent ; let them no longer indulge in 
the pleasing illusions of hope ; but let all cry 
aloud and spare not against the cruel be- 
trayers of liberty, which are spending the na- 
tion’s money, and spilling the nation’s blood 
in the vain attempt to put down the rebellion 


with one hand, while they uphold the cause 
of it with the other. 


There are three classes of those who are 
endeavoring to suppress this atrocious slave- 
holding rebellion. Of the first class, are all 
those who recognize slavery as the cause, 
and ite abolition the remedy for the rebellion. 
Of the second class, are all those who would 
have the rebellion put down by any means, 
and if none other will do, even by the aboli- 
tion of slavery. Of the third class, are those 
who would have the rebellion put down, pro- 
vided it can be done by any means short of 
the abolition of slavery. Of these three 
classes, only the first are reliable. They are 
heart and soul for the Union, and fully com- 
prehend the necessities of the present situa- 
tion. The secorcd class are dangerous friends, 
because they act as a check upon all earnest 
and radical measures, dealing as they do jn 
“ifs,” “ands” “buts,” copjuring up objections 


simply traitors in the disguise of loyalty — 
Out of the rebel States, these are the best 
friends the rebels have. In the name of the 
Constitution, which the rebels are endeavor. 
ing by every species of treachery, deceit and 
cruelty to destroy, these men are befogg.ng 


radical step taken for the suppression of the 
rebels. Up to this time, they have succeeded 
in most of their designs, and now hold apd 
manage the loyal cause as they list. In this 
state of facts we find our hopes of the speedy 
abolition of slavery by the war power, or by 
any other visible power, greatly diminished, 
eae the possibility of slavery coming out of 
the present struggle stronger than when the 
struggle began. ‘Ihis is the aspect of the 
case at the beginning of the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two.— 
But a single day, by asingle event may change 
the whole prospect. Let us, therefore, hope 
for that day, and continue to labor for that 
event. God grant that that day may not be 
long delayed ! | 








Rev. Amos Gerry Beexan has been go- 
jouroisg for a few days in Rochester and 
vicinity, laboriog, as he bad opportunity, for 
the cause of the oppressed. He seriously 
thinks of going as a missionary among the 
freed men and women at Fortress Monroe, 
and we know of to colored minister better 
fitted than he to instill right ideas iato the 
minds of these people. ‘We wish him every 





teem in his contemp!ated labor of love 


among these pew born thousands. 
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Troubles seldom come singly, either to in- 
dividuals or to nations. They are usually en- 
countered in groups. A mysterious chain, 
invisible but strong, seems to link one mis- 
fortune clozely to another, so that when once 
withia the iron girdle, we may well look for 
a succession of calamities till the circuit is 
finished. To what a fate have we as u nation 
been slready doomed! Weseem to be drink- 
ing the cup of wrath to its very dregs. Pos- 
sessing men and money without end, valor 
and skill in abandance, mental activity and 
general knowledge, such as no other nation 
on the globe can boast ; yet we have confu- 
sion and contradiction in the Cabinet, and 
doubt, uncertainty and hesitation on the field. 
No grand effort has been made to strike at 
the heart of this slaveholding rebellion since 
the ‘Bull Run battle ; and to-day the rebel 
hosts are within a few miles of Washington, 
as fierce, determined and defiant as ever. In 
this state of facts, war with England booms 
upon the political horizon as a more than pos- 
sible event. ‘There are, it is urue, good men 
both in England and America, who are exert- 
ing all their influence to prevent a disaster so 
ruinous to both parties, as such a war would 
prove; but we cannot shut our eyes to what 
is passing before us. Both countries are 
studded with the materials by which nations 
are hurled from peaceful security into the 


boiling abyss and fierce tamults of war. Eng- 


land is suffering at this moment untold calam- 
ities from the rebellion in this country. She 
sees that ABraHaM Lincotn at Washington 
is assternly opposed to emancipation, as JEFF. 
Davis is sternly in favor of slavery, and that 
the cause of civilization has nothing to hope 
from either. She sees nothing like a vigorous 
prosecution of the war for the suppression of 
rebellion, and to all haman seeming our war 
is to go on for long years, poisoning the moral 
sentiment of the world, and dealing out stag- 
pation and death to the world’s industry. — 
These, aside from the Trent affair, are well 
calculated to breed bad blood towards us in 
England. While, on our side, hesitating, 
doubting, shrinking on the Potomac before 


"our rebellious for, sending brigades to look 


for the enemy where it is known he is not, 
but carefally avoiding all places where he is 
known to be, we, oevertheless, with true 
Celtic bravado, deal io fiery talk about a 
war with England. We are vain, boastful 
and haughty, the very qualities favorable to 
bringing on war, though not of victory. 


As to the affair of the Trent, with which 
our readers are already familiar, the public 
mind has, we think, hardly been treated with 
eandor. Our newspapers and orators have 
kept back a part of the trath, and allowed the 
masses to suppose that we are all right, while, 
in truth, taking our own past versions of in- 
ternational law, we are all wrong. Up to 
this writing, it is not known what views will 
control our National Cabinet, concerning the 
conduct of Capt. WiLkes ; but in the street, 
and in the newspapers, his conduct is every- 
where commended. By the same authority, no 
doubt Wiikes would have been eastained if 
he had made the capture in a British port, 
instead on the deck of a British steamer. 


To our mind, the capture was wrong and 
Inexcusable on general principles, and espe- 


@ially eo on American principles. No nation | 





waR WITH ENGLAND. { has maintained a more steady position against 


the right of search in all its forms, and exacted 
greater deference to our national flag than have 
the American Government and people. We 
have seen our national flag the last refuge of 
pirates and slave-traders, aud have contended 
that even this abuse could not justify even the 
right of visit. While all the great powers 
have been ready these twenty-five years to 
unite in a treaty by which slave-traders could 
not shelter their hell-black traffic under their 
respective flags, the United States, with her 
usual tengerness towards slavery in all its 
forms, and her sensitive regard for the sacred- 
ness of our flag, have sternly refused to unite 
with the world in this honorable concession 
| for the promotion of honesty on the ocean 
We have contended, over and over again, 
that the deck of an American ship is as sacred 
as any part of the national domain. But 
what a commentary on this doctrine is the 
conduct of Captain Witkes. He hails a 
British mail steamers on her way from one 
neutral port to another—sends a cannot ball 
afew yards from her bow—boards her with 
armed men—demands her passenger list, and 
captures by force four of her passengers. 


We are not skilled in the law of nations, 
and know not what may be brought from that 
source to sustain this conduct ; but we know 
enough to know that whatever sustains such 
conduct is 4 point blank condemnativn of all 
our pretensions at this point hitherto. We 
have contended that free ships make free 
goods, aud the same of passengers. The 
practice of boarding American ships, aud cep- 
turing so-called British subjects, led to the 
war of 1812. We ,were not deterred from 
declaring war either by any sentiment of mag- 


| ioe 


a 


panimity, considering that England had then: 


a grand Kuropean war on her hands, and had 
enough to attend to without fighting us. We 
mention this, not to justify Kogland in her 
present position—for she is just about as in- 
consistent as ourselves—but simnly to induce 
men to look at this affair more calmly and 
candidly than they have been wont to do. 


But Mason and Siipe.u were belligerent 
ambassadors. ‘That is a character which, 
from the first, we have denied them. We 
have complaiced that other nations should 
look upon them as belligerents, and felt af. 
fronted when England and France so recog. 
nized them. 

Well, they were rebels; yes, they are reb- 
els ; but not rebels against any other than the 
American Government, and no other Govern- 
ment or people under heaven hasany right to 
make acy discrimination against them on this 
account. Whatever these men might be to 
us, we hold that they were passengers to the 
Captain of the Trent, and that as such they 
were under the protection of ,the British flag. 
Wo to tae world when Governments can pur- 
sue rebels beyond their own territories, and 
where there shall no longer be any asylum for 
political offenders! Had the Trent run the 
blockade—escaped from one of our ports— 
the case would have been different. These 
so-called Commissioners were out of Ameri- 
can waters before the British flag covered 
them, and Captain Wikes had no more right 
to capture them there than he would have 
had to capture them crossing from Dablin to 
Liverpool Against all bravado, againsé all 
inflated talk about national honor, while we 
bate with all the hate one man can feel, the 
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conduct of these guilty rebels, we say, if 
Kugland demands them, Give THEM uP. Our 
bonor can not require England’s disbonor, and 
we should certainly regard the deed dove to 
her as done unto ourselves, | 





— Wisdom has triumphed over folly, com- 
mon sense over false pride, the sober second 
thought over violence and passion. The fore- 
going article was written before the news of 
the release of the rebels Mason and SiIpeLt 
had reached us, and when the terrible issue of 
peace and war trembled in the balance. — 
Thank God that this calamity no longer hangs 
over us, and that the nation may now go for- 
ward in suppressing the rebels and traitors 
marshalled against it, without apprehension of 
foreign interference! The Cabinet at Wash- 
ington has done its duty, and shown itself 
deaf to all vulgar and senseless clamor. Paut- 
ting itself right on American principles, it 
has saved both the nation’s honor and the 
nation’s welfare. Our duty is done. 


If England can afford to preach one doc- 
rine and practice another—to claim for her- 
se:f aright which she does not grant to an 
other—she will hereafter simply appear before 
the world as a bully, and the world will find 
some way of protecting itself from her bold as- 
sumptions of power. There is, however, good 
reason to believe that she will never again as- 
sert for herself a right, or exercise a power 
which she has now denied us under the loud 
inenace of war. The seizure of Mason and 
SLIDELL was done upon English, not Ameri- 
can principles. Examples of such seizures 
are a part of the history of English naval 
exploits. By demanding the release of the 
arch traitors and rebels, Mason and Sipe, 
sie can never again claim the right to seize 
English subjects on the high geas, and under 
whatever flag she may find them, without the 
most brazen and scandalous contradiction to 
her present position. Thus, out of this un- 
authorized and dangerous proceeding of the 
San Jacinto in stopping the Trent, may come 
a great advantage to the cause of justice and 
freedom on the high seas to America and to 
other nations, besides making the danger of a 
conflict with England upon any other point 
far less than previously— for seeing the mod- 
eration and justice of the American Govern- 
ment in this matter, will disarm English vio- 
lence in the immediate future. 


We have done our duty, and done it under 
circumstances severely trying to our national 
pride, under a liability to be misconstrued, and 
having the act attributed to our sense of fear, 
rather than our sense of-justice. We have 
done it promptly and gracefully. Now, let 
England do hers. Not by uttering complaints 
of the inefficiency of our blockade ; not by 
decrying our army and navy ; bot by grumbli- 
ing about cur tariff, which the war has made 
necessary ; not by holding out hopes of re- 
cognition to the Confederate States ; not by 
proclaiming the inability of the North to 
suppress this most foul and unnatural rebel- 
lion ; not by magnifying the victories of the 
rebel arms, and disparaging those of the loyal 
people ; not by hints of a purpose to raise 
the blockade to obtain cotton for her mills ; 
but by a whole-soul sympathy, such as one 
friendly nation should gladly show to a sister 
nation undergoing the perils of a formidable 
and terrible rebellion. Let the ties of friend- 
ship between the two countries, now weak- 
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ened almost to dissolution, become strong.— 
Let her not now talk and act as if she had 
wrung concession from cowardice, and bhumil- 
itv from helplessness, for from such base mo. 
tives, to wring concessions and humility would 
be as dishonorable to her as discreditable to 
us. Already, her ready menace of war against 
us is set down to her knowledge of our pres- 
ent weakness, rather than to her sense of hon- 
or, or her knowledge of her own strength. — 
That is not true valor which offers battle to 
a man when his hands are tied, or assails one 
when fighting another ; and it will add little 
honor to British diplomacy or to the British 
flag. if hereafter it shall appear that she has 
been moved to menace us with war, less from a 
sense of the sacredness of the laws of nations, 
than from apprchension of our inability to 
cope with her while passing the trying ordeal 
of a civil war. If America isin any meas- 
ure disgraced by surrendering Mason and 
SLIDELL, Kogland must share equally with 
America that disgrace. Of the two govern- 
ments, looking at all the circumstances of the 
case, our Government stands at this moment in 
a vastly more enviable position than that of 
England. But the subject is disposed of — 
Let us have done with it, and now attend 


earnestly to the rebellion, and to slavery, its 
cause. | 





WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE SLAVES 
IF EMANCiPATED? 





It is curious to observe, at this juncture, | 


when the existence of slavery is threatened 
by an aroused nation, whea national necessity 


is com¥ining with an enlightened sense ol, 


| This question has been answered, and can 
be answered in many ways. Primarily, it is 
& question less for man than for God—less 
for human intellect than for the laws of na. 
ture to solve. It assumes that nature has 
erred ; that the law of liberty is a mistake ; 
that freedom, though a natura! want of the 
human soul, can only be enjoyed at the ex- 
pense of human welfare, and that men are 


| better off in slavery than they would or could 


be in freedom ; that slavery is the natural 
order of human relations, and that liberty is 
ao expcrimert. What shall be done with 
them. 


Our apvswer is, do nothing with them ; 
mind your business, and let them mind theirs. 
Your doing with them is their greatest mis- 
fortune. They have been undone by your 
doings, and all they now ask, and really have 
need of at your hands, is just to let them 
alone. They suffer by every interference, 
and succeed best by being let alone. The 
negro should have been let alone in Africa— 
let alone when the pirates and robbers offered 
him for sale in our Christian slave markets— 
(more cruel and inhuman than the Mahom- 
medan slave markets)—let alone by courts, 
judges, politicians, legislators and slave-drivers 
—let alone altogether, and assured that they 
were thus to be let alone forever, and that 


they must now make their own way iu the’! 


world, just the same as any and every other 
variety of the huinan family. As colored 
men, we only ask to be allowed to do with 
ourselves, subject only to the same great laws 
for the welfare of huinan society which ap- 


justice to put away the huge abomination | Ply to other men, Jews, Gentiles, Barbarian, 


forever, that the cnemies of human liberty 
are resorting to all the old and ten thousand 
times refuted objections to emancipation 
with which they confronted the abolition 
movement twenty-five years ago. Like the 
one stated above, these pro-slavery objections 
have their power mainly in the slavery-engen- 
dered ; rejudice, which every where pervades 
the country. Like ail other great transgres- 
sions of tle law of eternal rectitude, slavery 
thus produces an element in the popular and 
depraved moral sentiment favorale to its own 
existence. hese objections are often urged 
with a show of sincere solicitude for the wel- 
fare of the slaves themselves. 


Sythian. Let us stand upon our own legs, 
work with our own bands, and eat bread in 
the sweat of our own brows. When yon, 
our white fellow-countrymen, have attempted 
to do anything for us, it bas geueraily been to 
deprive .us of some right, power or privilege 
which yoa yourselves would die before you 
would submit to havé taken from you. When 
the planters of the West Indies used to at- 
tempt te puzzle the pure-minded Wiser. 
FORCE with the question, How shall we get 
ria of slavery ? his simple answer was, “ quit 
stealing.” In like manner, we answer those 
who are perpetually puzzling their brains with 





It is said, | questions as to what shall be done with the 


what will you do with them ? they can’t take | 2°8TO, © let him alone and mind your own busi- 


care of themselves ; they would all come to) 8&5. 
| field, leveling the forest, at work with a spad 
thev would not work : they It ,1e Ve lng the tores , a Work Wi a Sp e, 


the North ; 


If you see hin plowing in the open 


0) ’ > - > au - 
would become a burden upon the State, and | 4 rake, a hoe, a pick-axe, or a bill—let him 


a blot upon society ; they'd cut their masters’| alone; he has a right to work. | 
and | hin on his way to school, with spelling book, 


throats; they would cheapen labor, 
crowd out the poor white laborer from em- 


ployment ; their former masters would not} him alone. 


If you see 


veography and arithmeticin his hands—let 
Don’t shut the door in his face, 


employ them, and they would necessarily be- | nor bolt your gates against him; he has a 


come vagrants, paupers and criminals, over- | right to learn—let him alone. 
runniog all our alms-houses, jails and prisons. | laws to degrade him. 


Don't pass 
If he has a ballot in 


The laboring classes among the whites would | bis baud, and is on his way to the ballot-box 
come in bitter conflict with them in all the | to deposit his vote for the man whom he 


avenues of labor, aud regarding them as oc- 


‘thinks will most justly aod wisely administer 


cupying places and filling positions which the Government which has the power of life 


should be occupied and filled by white men ; 


and death over him, as well as others—let him 


a fierce war of races would be the inevitable | ALONE ; his right of choice as much deserves 


consequence, and the black race would, 


' respect and protection as your own. If you 


course, (being the weaker,) be exterminated. | see him on his way to the charch ’ exercising 
In view of this frightful, though happily | religious liberty in accordance with this or 


somewhat contradictory picture, the question | ' 


——_ 
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this negative character. If men were born 
in need of crutches, instead of having legs, 
the fact would be otherwise. We should 
then be in need of help, and would require 
outside aid ; but according to the wiser and 
better arrangement of nature, our duty is 
done better by not hindering than by helping 
our fellow-men ; or, in other words, the best 
way to help them is just to let them help 
themselves. | 

We would not for one moment check the 
outgrowth of any benevolent concern for the 
future welfare of the colored race in America 
or elsewhere ; but in the name of reason and 
religion, we earnestly plead for justice before 
all else. Benevolence with justice is har- 
monious and beautiful ; but benevolence with- 
out justice is a mockery. Let the American 
people, who have thus far only kept the col- 
ored race staggering between partial philan- 
thropy and cruel force, be induced to try 
what virtue there isin justice. First pure, 
then peaceable—first just, then generous.— 
The sum of the black man’s misfortunes and 
calamities are just here: He is everywhere 
treated as an exception to all the general 
rules which should operate in the relations of 
other men. He is literally scourged beyond 
the beneficent range of truth and justice. — 
With ail the purifying and liberalizing power 
of the Christian religion, teaching, as it does, 
meekness, gentleness, brotherly kindness, those 
who profess it have not yet even approached 
the position of treating the black man as an 
eqial man and a brother. The few who 
have thus far risen to this requirement, both 
of reason and religion, are stigmatized as 
fanatics and enthuciasts, 

What shall be done with the negro if 
emancipated ? Deal justly with him. He is 
a human being, capable of judging between 
good and evil, right and wrong, liberty and 
slavery, and is as much a subject of law as 
apy Other man; therefore, deal justly with 
him. He is, like other men, sensible of the 
motives of reward and puu‘shment. Give bim 
wages for his work, and let hanger pioch him 
if he don’t work. He knows the difference 
between fullness and famine, plenty and ecarc- 
ity. “But will he worm?” Why should he 
not? He is used to it, and is not afraid of 
it. His hands are already hardened by toil, 
and he has no dreams of ever getting a living 
by any other means than by bard work. But 
would you turn them all loose? Certainly ! 
We are no better than our Creator. He has 
turned them loose, and why should not we? 


But would you let them all stay here ?— 
Why not? What better is here than there? 
Will they occupy more room as freemen than 
as slaves? Is the presence of a black free- 
man less agreeable than tbat of a black slave? 
Is an object of your injustice and cruelty a 
more ungrateful sight than one of your jus- 
tice and benevolence ? You have borne the’ 
one more than two hundred years—can’t you 
bear the other long enough to try the experi- 
ment ? * But would it be safe ?” No good rea- 
son can begiven why it would not be. There 
is much mofe reason for apprehensions from 
slavery than from freedom. Slavery provokes 


. 'and jastifies incendiarism, murder, robbery, 
hat religious persuasion—let him aloneé—| o.coccination, and all manner of violence.— 


is asked, and pressed with a great show of Dont meddle with hitn, nor trouble yourselves | But why not let them go off by themelves ? 
earnestness at this momentous crisis of our! W!'& any questions as to what shall be dore' That isa matter we would leave exclusively 
nation’s history, What shail be done with the with bim. | sth 
four million slaves if they are emancipated ?! The great majority of Lunan duties are of ericaa people, eball once do justice to the er- 


| to themselves Besides, when you, the Am- 
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_glaved colored people, you will not want to 
get rid of them. Take away the motive| 


which slavery supplies for getting sid of the| 


free‘ black people of the South, and there is 
not a single State, from Maryland to Texas, 
which would desire to be rid of its black 
people. Even with the obvious disadvantage 
to slavery, which such contact is, there is 
scarcely a slave State which could be carried 
for the unqualified expulsion of the free col- 
ored people. Efforts at such expulsion have 
been made in: Maryland, Virginia and Squth 
Carolina, and all have failed, just because 
the black man as a freeman is a useful mem- 
ber of society. To drive him away, and thus 
deprive the South of his labor, would be as 
absurd and monstrous as for a man to cut off 
his right arm, the better to enable himself to 


work. 
There is one cheering aspect of this revival 


of the old and thread-bare objections to 
emancipation—it implies at least the presence 
of danger to theslave system. When slavery 
was assailed twenty-five years ago, the whole 
land took the alarm, and every species of ar- 
gument and subterfage was resorted to by the 
defenders of slavery. The mental activity 
was amazing ; all sorts of excuses, political, 
economical, social, ethical, theological and 
ethnological, were coined into barricades 
against the advancing march of anti-slavery 
sentiment. The same activity now shows it- 
self, but has added nothing new to the argv- 
ment for slavery or against emancipation.— 
When the accursed slave system shall once be 
abolished, and the negro, long cast out from 
the human family, and governed like a beast 
of burden, shall be gathered under the divine, 
government of justice, liberty and humanity, 


~ men will be ashamed to remember that they | 


were ever deluded by the flimsy nonsense 
which they have allowed themselves to urge 
against the freedom of the long enslaved mil- 


lions of our land. That day is not far off. 
O hastenit in mercy, gracious Heaven! 





A Resex Fuaitive ADVERTISEMENT.—QOne 
of the Beaufort negroes advertises his ranaway 
master in the following clever travesty : 
S50 REW ARD.—Rund away from me on 

: the 7thpf dis month, my massa Ju- 
lian Rhett. Massa Rhett am five feet ‘leven in. 
high, big shoulders, brack hair, curly, shagg 
whiskers, low forehead an’ dark face. He make 
big fuss when he go ’mong de gemmen, he talk 
very big, an’ use de name ob de Lord all de time. 
Calls heself ‘ Suddern gemmen,’ but I "spose will 
try now to pass heself off as a black man or mu- 
latter: Massa Rhett has a deep scar on his 
shoulder, from a fight, scratch ’cross de left eve, 
made by Dinah when he tried to whip her. He 
neber look people in de face. IL more dan spec 
he will make track for Bergen kounty, in the 


furrin land of Jersey, whar I’magin he hab a 


few friends. 
I will $400 for him if alive, an’ $500 if any- 
ody show dead. If he come back to his kind 
egers without much truble, dis chiie will re- 
ceive him lubbingly. SaMBO RHETT. 
Beavrosrt, 8. C., Nov. 9, 1861. 





Gen. STONE AND Stave-CatcHinc.—Gov. 
Andrew of Massachusetts, a short time ago, 
sent to the Secretary of War an indignant 
remonustrance against the employment of Mas- 
sachusetts soldiers in the business of catching 
fugitive slaves, as has been the case on the 
Upper Potomac. Mr. Cameron prompily 
sent acopy of the rewmonstrance to General 
Sione, with an emphatic request that he 
would treat fugitives according to orders. 


za The Rochester Ladies’ Anti-Slavery 
Society will accept our best thanks for a do- 
nation of One Hundred Dollars. 

We have also to thank our triend Hon. 
Gereit Saitn for Ten Dollars. 








WHAT OF THE WAR? 


To the Editor cf Douglass’ Monthly: 


Never was a country, loved as this country 
has been, by all those who have sbared the 
benefits wherein it has exceeded all others — 
Wheace then the domestic war, sudden, un 
expected, which bas convulsed it like an earth- 


quake ? Why, when the forces of the loyal | 


are sO immensely superior to those of the dis- 
loyal, does the war continue, and tbreaten to 
continue for many years? Is there no way 
of bringing it to a speedy and desirable end ? 
These are questions that crowd out almost all 
others in the breasts of all. Are we any more 
to have the country of which we have been 
so proud, or has the vision faded and gone 
with yesternight’s dreams ? 


Though the great rebellion is guided by a 
few promioent leaders, it by no means grew 
out of the ambition of those men. That am- 
bition takes advantage of a popular hatred 
which has grown out of a certain state of 
facts. It is proverbial that whom one injures 
he hates. Whether or not the proverb tells 
the exact truth of human nature, this certain- 
ly is true. If any one injures another, he 
hates all those who sympathize with his vic- 
tim. It is probably true that a strong man 
may use a weak ore with great injustice, and 
not be conscious of hating him. On the con- 
trary, he may fondle him as a pet, and think 
he léves him. But let somebody else call at- 
tention to the injustice and take the part of 
the injured, and then the hatred will blaze out. 
The strong man will be bitter as death towards 
the sympathizer with his pet victim, aud bit- 
ter, jast in proportion as he is convinced of 
his own injustice. This hatred will swallow 
up all saintship that docs not rise to the point 
of repenting of the injustice. Of all the od- 
iums that ever inflamed and poisoned poor 
human nature, this is the most virulent. 


In the infancy of the world—out of which 
it has hardly emerged—strong men used weak 
ones very much as they would other animals, 
The wealthier made slaves of the poorer, even 
of the same race. ‘This fault of internal pol- 
ity, in spite of great advance in arts, carried 
nations to their tombs. Of more modern 
civilization, founded on law that does not per- 
mit the strong to enslave the weak of the 
same race, the pest has been that men have 
still been allowed to use, as domestic avimals, 
men of uncivilized races. Supposing thee 
uncivilized men not to differ materially from 
animals, either in character or capacity, it 
would not be easy to show the injustice of 
treating them as such. But from first to last, 
however much they may differ from more civ- 
ilized men, they differ infinitely more from the 
beasts of the field. Hence slavery is unjust 
at first, and grows more so as it grows older. 


The great quarrel between Great Britain 


land her American colonies, found all of the 


latter more or less involved with African sla- 
very. Their first act, as the basis of their in- 
dependence, was a solemn resolution to have 
done with it, as unjust and inconsistent with 
the free government which they desired. This 
popular resolution was as strong in one part 
of the country as another, or if any thiog, 
strongest where the proportion of slaves was 
greatest. But where the slaves were fewest, 
private interest most easily gave way to the 
public good, and hence the Northero part of 


[the Union grew up free from slavery, while 


the Southern retained it, in spite of all resolu- 


tions, declarations, bills of right, &c., which 
ought to have made an end of it. Nobody 
hates the Southern slaveholders, for the mere 


fact of holding slaves. Few fail to make all 





due allowances for the circumstances which 
have lead them into such injustice. Many have 
admired them for that easy generosity of dis- 
position which naturally proceeds from wealth 
acquired without personal labor. Never in 
the whole history of the world was any thing 
criminal treated with such forbearance and 
leniency, as Southern slavery and its adjuncts 
have been treated by the people of the North, 
those most opposed to it having always, with 
almost uo exception, restricted themselves to 
the mildest of moral suasion, and the very 
few who have resorted to opprobrious epi- 
thets, have met with popular rebukes from 
their neighbors, such as slaveholders have 
seldom or never suffered. The South has 
been loved by the North as well as if slavery 
had not existed there. The North has always 
conceded to the slaveholders more than their 
fair share of political power. Yet ever since 
the Revolution, every white man at the South, 
whether slaveholder or noo-slaveholder, has 
been conscious of injustice to the enslaved 
Africo-American—the black man, with usu- 
ally more or less while blood in his veins — 
And for seventy five years, at least, the white 
Southerner has been growing to hate more 
ond more all the rest of mankind who express 
or imply any sympathy with this slave, or 
any sense of the injustice be saffers. 

Here is the broad basis of popular hatred 
on which the slaveholders’ rebellion stands.— 
For fiendish malignity, the annals of even re- 
ligious wars cannot equal it. The ambi‘ious 
leaders are borne up by it as neither supersti- 
tion nor patriotism ever bore up any leaders, 
Of course, mere independence, or being let 
alone, was not the otject for which the war 
was commenced. It was revenge, conquest, 
the reconstruction of the government in such 
a way that sympathy with the slave could be 
nunished, and the peculiar hatred gratified. — 
Only those who bave made it their special 
study, can have any thing approaching a true 
conception of the depth and extent of the 
hatred towards the North, which has caused 
this war. It is not founded on misconceptioa 
or ignorance, but is most intense in those who 
best know the North. It could not be di- 
minished, but only be increased by letting 
every body at the South know exactly the 
truth about the fecling toward them at the 
North. ‘They hate us the more the less we 
hate them. Our crime io their eyes, is, that 
we are sorry for their injustice to the black 
man. They can never forgive us for showing 
by our wealth that such injustice is not, on the 
whole, profitable. They would exterminate 
from the face of the earth every man who will 
not either participate in their crime, or cor- 
dially approve of it. Such is the hatred 
which naturally and necessarily grows out of 
slavery, surrounded by communities where all 

re free, and the freedom of all is a cherished 
principle. It is like the electric wrath within 
a Leyden jar, intensified by the accumulation 
of the opposite electricity without. 

It would be easy to bring almost innumer- 
able proofs of the existence and overwhelming 


' prevalence of the sentiment above described 





at the South ; yet thus far the war has been 
managed by the Government as if no such 
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sentiment existed as the governing animus of 
the war. Every thing seems to have been 
done on the supposition that the South has 
been misled by conspirators—has acted on a 
misconception, and will come back and apol- 
ogize as soon as it is disabused. The obvious 
theory at the bottom of the Federal campaign 
of 1861, is, that if che Government maintain, 
itself, defends its Capital, shows Christian 
magnanimity and forbearance io all its armies, 
and above all takes care that the ‘ institution’ 
of slavery chall receive as little damage as 
possible from its military operations, the 
Southern people will discard their rebel lead. 
ers, and return to their loyalty, as doubtless 
they would but for the* hatred which fills 
their hearts. 


Misconceiving entirely the cause of the 
war, aud the animus of the enemy, we have 
every reason to be thankful that nothing 
worse has happened to our cause ; but what 
have we to -hope for the future? As long 
as we do not strike at the cause of the war, 
nothing. Every dollar we expend on the plan 
of restoring the sfatum quo ante bellum, is 
so much given to the rebel cause. As long as 
save property is not stricken away from under 
thein, it really makes little difference to the 
Southerners whether they take Washington or 
not. If they take it, they thereby perhaps 
stir up the impassive North to more aggres- 
sive hostitity. If they do not, they tire us 
out by our enormous expenses, and we shall 
the sooner return to our allegiance to King 
Cotton, and our humiliating subserviency to 
their unjust treatment of the negro. The 
sooner shall we consent to those shameful 
demands against freedom which caused our 
late strictly constitutional, political Northern 
rebellion, they will have driven us into 
obedience at our-own expense. If any love 
of freedom should still remain at the North, 
any willingness that black or blackish people 
shonid participate in it, the old hatred of the 
North, and every thing Northern, would still 
grow at the South, and again produce sudden, 
unexpected, calamitous war. [Tor he it re- 
membered that a slaveholding community in 
which the master class is in excess, has al- 
ways the main preparation for war, abundance 
of men spoiling to fight. 

Kitber what has been said about the spirit 
and temper of the Southern people is untrue, 
either their scolding, raving, lyuching and 
rushing en masse to arms, before they were 
wronged in the least, means nothing, or else 
the war has been managed thus far, on our 
part, unwisely. Nearly every blow our Gov- 
eroment has struck has been where the enemy 
was strongest. Not one has been struck, with 
its approbation, where he is weakest.. This 
could be done without supreme folly only on 
the supposition that the people of the South 
are not acting from animosity, but from mis- 
apprehension—from which they will soon re- 
cover, if we accept coolly a few hard knocks, 
apd give none, to do any serious damage. 

It is really a case of national life or death, 
and the people must judge according to their 
own light and observation whether the terrible 
fact is os above stated. If it is, then, let 
every man as he loves home, wife, children, 
liberty, country, cry aloud and demand of 


the Government that it lose not one moment 


in dealing its deadliest blow at slavery—that 
it strike at the enemy's weakest point—that it 
sink at ““e the soil from which grew and 


| 


grows the hatred that produced this rebellion. 
The single head and arm of the berojic Ti11-| 
MAN recaptured a ship from the “Jeff Davis” 
pirates. We may huve a hundred thousand 
such heroes with a word. Are we ashamed 
of that word, liberty ? 


Do we pretend it would violate the Consti- 
tution to utter it now? It we were at war 
with Brazil, and bad one handred thousand 
troops drawn up around Rio Janerio, would 
the Constitution forbid us to utter the word 
liberty to the blacks of that empire, if that 
word would secure victory ? Have the rebel 
States, in their present attitude, any more 
right to hamper us with “ Constitution’ than 
Brazilhas ? The Constitution was made for 
astate of peace. Weare now at war. The 
Confederates have declared themselves foreign 
States—what right have they under the Con 
stitution? Wedo not admit their right to 
make themselves foreign States, andintend to 
bring them back under the Constitution — 
But are we going to insist, at the risk of our 
national life, that they shalicome back slave 
States, and not free States? 


Is it objected that uttering the word “Lib. 
erty” to the slaves of the rebel States would 
violate our constitutional obligation to the Bor- 
der Slave States still nominally loyal? The 
slaves, as slaves, are nothing but property ; 
and the Constitution only insists on compensa- 
tion when the Government takes private 
property for the public use. Illad the Gov- 
ernment paid market price for all the slaves in 
Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri, and set 
them free, before it fought the battle of Bull 
lian, the war would probably Lave been at 
an end before thie, and the public debt could 
not have been much greater. 

No man, not lost in misanthropy, can be- 
lieve that the great majority of the people of 
the free Sates are not in love with free insti- 
tutions and the bonest application of the doc- 
trine of the Declaration of Independence to 
all men, everywhere. But they never felt any 
special affection for black people, and were 
never willing to meddle with the affairs of 
other States. Therefore, so long as we were 
at peace with the slaveholding States, they 
would do and suffer anything to maintain 
peace. Now, the case is altered. They would 
sustain the Government inany action towards 
the slave-cursed States that would make them 
free. It is too true that there are scattered 
a!l over the North many men who, for various 
reasons, dovot prize freedom anywhere below 
their own level, but sympathize heartily with 
slaveholders in their contempt for the rights 
of black people and their hatred of white 
ones who sympathize at all with the black.— 
The sluveholders overrated the number and 
influence of these people very much, but not 
their motive. Should the war continue on 
its plan of taking the greatest pains not to 
injure slavery, as if it were essential to the 
salvation of the Government, this class will 
become more and more arrogant, and will give 
more and more comfort and aid to the enemy. 
And it is not at all unlikely to happen that 
the war may thus be transferred to the soil of 
the free States. Then the revolution of ’76 
will have to be fought over again, with even 
more fearful odds against inalienable rights. 


As the slaveholders are actually at war with. 
the waole human race, in favor of injustice to: 
the weak, shall we not take up the gage and 
fight for downright justice? Tbe war must 
end one way oranother. Justice mast gain 
or lose by it. If slavery is to survive, justice 
must lose. if it is not, better have it killed: 
by the shortest cut. Ho! unsophisticated | 
young America, to the rescue! Oceans of 
twaddle have been ladled over this nation 
about the dunger of letting black people loose! 
Would to God there were some danger in it! 
They are entirely too safe for their own in- 
teresis and ours. It is time to hoot out of 
this conticent the nonsense that it is more 
dangerous to hire than to drive, to cash than 
to lash anybody. ‘There is not one fact in this 
world's history. so ‘far as the writer knows, 
and he once offered a handsome reward for 
one, to show that any harm ever came from 
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liberating slaves. They can be kept from 


stealing as easily when free, as when slaves. 
If they will not work for wages, they starve 
to death, which, in the circumstances, is of 
course a blessing. This war, as has been 
truly said more than ten thousand times al- 
ready, is not a war for the emancipation of 
black people, and never can be. It is a ques- 
tion of the life and liberty of a nation, chiefly 
white. But we all deserve to be black ard 
chattel slaves to boot, if we do not have the 
sense to use the emancipation of the black 
people ‘as the means of saving the nation, it 
being a self-evident infallible means of end- 
ing the rebellion in the shortest possibl 
time. | 

Does os ask, After the slaves are set 
free, and the rebellion crushed, what then ?— 
Will slaveholders consent to work a free sys- 
tem? Doubtiess not, if left to themselves.— 
The difficulty of emancipation is always the 
unfitness of the master. But the expenses of 
the war must be paid, and the lands of the 
rebels must do it. Our armies will settle 
them. They are well drilled in the arts of 
peace, if not of war. They know how to 
work themselves, and how to make others 
work justly and happily. Capital will flow 
where they yoke to the plow and kindle the 
forge fire. They must and will plant, water 
and cherish the right sort of civilization on 
the soil their courage has delivered from the 
curse. f1uman nature iseverywhere the same. 
The cause of hatred being removed, the 
hatred will cease,.acd the very men who 
struck at the beloved flag in bebalf of a piti- 
ful tyranny, will bless and venerate the con- 
querors who strack under it in the name of 
eternal justice. 





Jerrerson’s SLaves.—An interesting lec 
ture on ‘ Jefferson at Monticello,’ was recently 
given in New York by the Rev. Dr. Pierson- 
President of Cumberland College, Kentucky, 
in which reminiscences of the great statesman, 
derived from Capt. Edwin Bacon, an over- 
seer of Jefferson's estate, now living in Ken- 
tucky, were related. The following is an 
extract : 7 

He was always very kind and indalgent to 
his servants ; he would not allow them to he 
over worked, aod would scarcely ever permit 
them to be whipped. Once a servant stole 
some pails. 1] had evidence of the fact, and 
informed Mr. Jefferson. Jim, the thief, had 
previously been a faithful servant. Mr. Jeffer- 
son, surprised, told me to be at bis house 
with Jim when he took his ride. I never saw 
any person, white or black, so mortified as he 
was when he saw his master. Tears streamed 
from his eyes; he begged to be forgiven, 
exhibiting the most acute anguish. Mr. Jef- 
ferson turned to me, and said, ‘ Sir, we cannot 
punish him any more; he has suffered enough 
already. He then talked to the servant, giv- 
ing him much good advice, and dismissed 
him. Jim’s overseer expected to be called to 
whip him, and was surprised when the negro 
stated the facts; Jim added that he had 
heen seeking religion a great while; yet he 
never heard anything that made him feel so 
bad as he did when master said, ‘Go, and 
don’t do so any more.’ Jim was syon convert- 


| ed, and came for a permit to be baptized — 


He was a good servant afterwards. Jefferson 
had several family servants, and they were 
allowed to do as they pleased. 

Mr. Jefferson freed a number of servants 
in his will, and I think (said Captain Bacon) 
that he would have freed them all if his af- 
fairs had not been eo involved that he could 
not doit. He did not like slavery; I have 
heard him talk a great deal aboutit. He 
believed it was abad system. I have heard 
him prophecy that we should have just such 
trouble with it as we are having now. 











The Erie (Pa) Dispatch says provision was 
lately made to have the colored children of 
that city taught in separate schools from white 
children, bat the parents of the little blacks 
would staod no such indignity, declaring that 
their children were as good as those of the 
whites, and no distinction should be made on 





account of color. 
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LETTERS FROM THE OLD WORLD. 


NUMBER LXXVIITI. 


Tue Crorts, near ag gd 
September 24th, 186!. 


My pear Frienp :-—We have just returned 
from the first public celebration of ‘ Harvest 
Home’ at which I was ever present ;—so the 
bright, joyous scene on which I have been 
for some hoars looking to-day, had the ad- 
ditional charm of novelty to one of the spec- 
Cators at least. Although the weather has 
been showery, this day of rural festivity, so 
long looked forward to by laboring men, wo- 
men and children in this district, has passed 
off most happily to them, if I could judge by 
the many smiling faces around me, and quite 
satisfactorily to the excellent Pastor of the 
village, acd those kind members of his family 
and friends who, for some time past, have la- 
bored assiduously to bring about this harmon- 
jous and joyous re-union of to-day, where 
farmers and their employees, with the neigh- 
boring gentry, and some of the nobility, met 
in the house of God, to return thanks for an 
abundant harvest, and then assembled around 
bountifully provided tables and partook of 
the good cheer prepared for them. 


A drive of two miles took us to the village 
church of Alveston, and reaching there be- 
fore the hour at which service was to com- 
mence, we stood in the church.yard to see the 
procession of laborers enter the church. Two 
and two they marched, to thesound of music, 
dressed in their best, carrying banners. In 
the foreground, four (or six) of them bore 
upon their shoulders the ‘first fruits’ of the 
season—sheaves of wheat, and barley, and 
Oates, beautifully decorated with acorn boughs 
and evergreens. This rural offering they rev- 
erently placed_in the portico of the church, 
and then entered. The interior of the edifice 
was very prettily, tastefully and appropriately 
decorated. Over the communton table. com- 
posed of evergreens and white roses, was the 
inscription, ‘ Thou crownest the year with 
Thy goodness’ On either side, minature 
sheaves reared their heads; while olive 
branches, laurels, china asters and clymatis 
were formed into various devices, and com- 
bined to form a harmonious and elegant dec. 
oration, peculiarly appropriate to the occa- 
sion. The choir was good, and heartily sound- 
ed forth that fine anthem of praise, ‘Oh! give 
thanks unto the Lord, for Heis good, for 
His mercy endureth forever! 


The selections were ellextremely suitable ; 
an excellent thanksgiving sermon was preacb- 
ed from the words, ‘ The eyes of all wait upon 
Thee, and Thou givest them their meat in 
due season.’ After service, the large congre- 
gation adjourned to an adjoining field, where 
tents had been erected, and every preparation 
made for the coming festivities. Soon the 
laborers were all seated round the well-spread 
tables, and were prompily supplied with ‘ roast 
beef and plum pudding,’ (those never failing 
dishes of old England,) and well waited on 
by the managers and their assistant visitors. 


The arrangements were admirable through- 
out, and good order was kept. By three 
o'clock a number of women and children ar. 
rived for tea, and amusements of various kinds 
were introduced to the villagers by the ladies, 
to whom too much praise cannot be rendered 
for their ingenuity in devising entertainment 
for the massac, for their kindness and courte- 
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ousness to all, and for the spirited energy. 
with which they personally assisted to carry 
out their bencvolent plans. Mrs. Barnarp, 
(the wife of the Rector,) and the Hon. Misses 
TownsenD might be seen io all directions, never 
weary with maxing others happy, and thor- 
oughly happy the people looked, even when 
the raio fell, and they had to crowd into the 
tents for shelter. We bade adieu to this 
rural scene at 6 o'clock, and weary as I must 
own I now am, I would not have missed this 
happy picture of English agricultural life— 
this successful restoration of an old English 
custom, viz.,.closing the year’s labors with a 
day of public thanksgiving and universal fes. 
tivity—a Christian wav (it seems to me) of 
carrying out the Jewish command, ‘ When ye 
shall reap the harvest thereof, then ye shall 
bring a sheaf of the first fruits of your har- 
vest unto the priest, and he shall wave the 
sheaf before the Lord.’ 


Early associations have attached me strong- 
ly to the county of Warwick ; so it was very 
pleasant to me to join a number of dear old 
friends at the County Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural Show, which was last week held in 
the grounds of the old Manor House of 
Stratford-on-Avon. A more beautiful Sep- 
tember morning could not have dawned on 
our (so often foggy) island! The neat, quiet, 
little town was all alive; people poured in 
from all quarters, and were warmly welcom- 
ed ; the arrangements of the local committee 
were capital. After surveying the animals 
and implements, and chief of all, (so far as 
the ladies were concerned.) the five collections 
of flowers, fruits and vegetables, the visitors 
congregated in groups under the delightful 
shade of the widely branching trees, and there, 
comfortably seated, they listened while the 
Coldstream Bund and others, less famous, by 
turns, discoursed sweet music. Mine being a 
decidedly non-official report of the proceed- 
ings, I reed not detail who did the business 
of the association, (nor who didu’t,) who had 
prizes, and who had none! Suflice it that, 
at three o'clock, we adjourned to an immense 
‘tent, in which more than 800 ladies and gen 
tlemen dined, presided over by the Earl of 
Warwick, and joined by a number of the 
country nobility, including the excellent Lord 


Leigh, Lord and Lady Willoughby, and other 
notables, &c., &c. 


Although there was nothing remarkably 
clever in the after dinner speeches, the even- 
ing, as well as the day passed off very pleas 
antly, and evideneed the exceeding good fee)- 
ing existing between the several classes met 
for one commou objeet. The party walls 
(built up im years gone by) between the vari- 
ous sections of our people, are gradually but 
sarely lowering; the real English nobleman 
is a trae gentleman, not content with being 
poliie on the surface ; his politeness is dictat- 
ed by true kindness and courteous deference 
to the feelings and wishes of others. Our 
people understand this, and receive a refining 
influence from these pleasant associations 
with the upper Classes, witbout losing any 
portion of their native independence, or being 
patronized by the great. The exceeding sim- 
plicity of manner of some of our aristocracy 
is as striking as it is agreeable. 

November 25th. 

These hastily peoned jottings have been ly7- 
ing by unfinished, by dear friend, some weeks, 
since my return to Leeds. Severe il!ness, do- 
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mestic and personal, for some time prevented 
my being able to write a line, not absolately 
necessary ; and now, alas! the time when the 
recorded rural doings were enacted, seems 
long past, and the scene afar; yet I shall 
send this fragmentary epistle forward, regret- 
ting that it does not reach you in time im- 
mediately to follow the letter published in 
your November journal, to which it is but a 
sort of postscript. 


This namber of your Monthly met me first 
at our mutual friends in Halifax, last week. 
At the railway station that morning, Dr. C. 
pointed out to me a placard on which was 
printed, in ominously large letters, ‘ With- 
druwal of Gen. Fremont by the Government.’ 
Your article, headed ‘ Fremont and Freedom 
—Lincoln and Slavery,’ confirmed the ill 
tidings. With such a timorous, compromis- 
ing Government, I know not what to hope for 
my colored friends, humanly speaking ; but 
be it ever remembered, that ‘man’s extrem- 
ity is God’s opportunity.” We are sometimes 
apt to forget tbis, especially when we see no 
bright spot in the horizen. The truly excel- 
lent venerable. Rev. Dr. MarsuH says, in a 
note I lately received from him, ‘J could 
weep forthe President ; he should know bet- 
ter.’ He states that he sends his subscription 
for your ‘ uncompromising paper ’ ‘with great 
pleasure,’ and adds, ‘may his person be pro- 
tected and his work prosper. Deliverance 
must come, though we know not the day, 
nor the hour.’ | 

One cheering fact I find standing out in 
your last journal, viz, Mr. Sewarp having 
given a passport to Mr. Garnet, and thereby 
having indisputably established, on behalf of 
the present American Goverument, the man- 
hood of the negro! This is a little streak of 
light, amidst all the darkness! There is ore 
colored citizen of the States, at any rate !— 
[ should fear this memorable passport will 
soon be worn out by the amount of inspce- 
tion it will undergo. I am arxious to see 
Mr. Garnet and his passport. If Hor. W. 
H. Sewarp would but come boldly out for 
freedom, what could he not effect with bis clear 
head, gencrous sympathy and correct judg- 
ment! I mourn and deplore that he, of 
whose friendship I have been so proud, should 
ut such a time take low ground, and give 
occasion to some of our leading public men 
to assert (and irith just cause, too) that s/a- 
very has little or nothing to do with the 
present quarrel between the North and the 
South. While the acts of the Lincoln Cab- 
inet amount to a repudiation of anti-slavery 
sentiments, how can the Northern people 
foolishly prate about want of sympathy and 
obtuseness of vision on the part of the Brit- 
ish people? Were the war what we wish it 
to be—one of principle—the case would be 
far, var different, and a warm-hearted na- 
tion’s sympathy would flow only to the people 
who fought for the freedom of the slaves, as 
well as for the slaves themselves. 


My blood almost boils as I write, and in 
my mind contrast what the North is, and 
what it might be. But, you and I have to 
deal with things aud people as they are, and 
to ‘act in the living present,’ my deer friend, 
‘ Heart within, and God o’erhead.’ While we 


‘labor’ for the redemption of the bondman, 
we must learn also to ‘ swait.’ | 

May God sustain you, and all my dear col- 
ored friends, preserviog you from all danger, 
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and spariog you, if it be His gracious will, 
to see the day of freedom dawn on the four 
millions of poor oppressed ones, on whose 
behalf you have so long and so faithfully la- 
bored. With united kindest regards, I re- 
main, as always, 

Your friend, most truly, 
JULIA G. CROFTS, 





PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND SECRETARY CAM- 
ERON’S REPORT. 





We place on record the following extract 
from the Report of the Secretary of War, 
which the President suppressed : 


It haz become a grave question for deter- 
mination what shall be done with the slaves 
abandoned by their owners on the advance 
of our troops into Southern territory, as in 
the Beaufort district of South Carolina. — 
The whole white population therein is 6,000, 
while the number of negroes exceeds 32,000. 
The panic which drove their masters ia wild 
confusion from their homes leaves them in un- 
disputed possession of the soil. Shall they, 
armed by their masters, be placed in the field 
to fight against us, or shall their labor be 
continually employed in reproducing the, 
means for supporting the armies of rebellion? 


The war into which this Government has 
been forced by rebellious traitors is carried 
on for the purpose of repossessing the pro 
perty violently and treacherously seized npon 
by the enemies of the Government, and to re- 
establish the authority and laws of the U. S. 
in the places where it is opposed or over- 
thrown by armed insurrection and rebellion. 
Its purpose is to recover and defend what is 
justly its own. 

War, even between independent nations, is 
made to subdue the enemy, and all that be- 
longs to that enemy, by occupying the hostile 
country and exercising dominion over all the 
men and things within its territory. This 
being true in respect to independent nations 
at war with each other, it follows that rebels 
who are laboring by force of arms to over. 
throw a Government, justly bring upon them- 
selves all the consequences of war, and pro- 
voke the destruction merited by the worst of 
crimes. ‘That Government would be false to 
pational trust, and-would justly excite the re 
buke of the civilized world, that would ab 
stain from the use of any eflicicut means to 
preserve its own existence, or to overcome a 
rebellious and traitorous enemy, by sparing 
or protecting the property of those who aie 
wagiog war against it. 

The principal wealth aud power of the 
rebel States is a peculiar species of property, 
consisting of the service or labor of African 
slaves orthe descendants of Africans. T'hix 
property has been variously estimated at the 
value of from $700,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. 


Why should this property be exempt from 
the hazards and consequences 0! a rebellious 
war. 

It was the boast of the leader of the re 
bellion, while he yet had a seat in the Senate 
of the United States, that the Southern States 
would be comparatively safe and fiee from the 
burdens of war, if it should be brought on 
by the contemplated rebellion, and that boast 
was accompanied by the savage threat that 
‘Northern towns and cities would become 
the victims of rapine and military spoil,’ and 
that ‘Northern men should emel!l Southern 
gunpowder and feel Southern steel.’ Noone 
doubts the disposition of the rebels to carry 
that threat ioto execution. The wealth of 
Northern towns and cities, the produce o! 
Northern farms, Northero work-shops and 
manufactories, would certainly be seized, de 
' gtroyed, or appropriated as military spoil._— 
No property in the North would be spared 
from the hands of the rebels, and their rapine 
would be defended under the laws of war.— 
Whiie the loyal States thus have all their 
property and possessions at stake, are the in- 
surgent rebels to carry on warfare against the 
Government in peace and security to their 
own property ? 
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| _ Reason and justice and self-prese: vation for- 
bid that such should be the policy of the 
Governmeut, but demand, on the contrary, 
that, being forced by traitors and rebels to 
the extremity of war, all the rights and pow- 
ers of war ehould be exercised to briag it to 
a speedy end. 

Those who make war against the Govern. 
ment justly forfeit all rights of property, priv- 
lege, or security, derived from the Constita- 
tion and laws, against which they are in armed 
rebellion; and as the Jabor and gervica of 
their slaves constitute the chief property of 
the rebels, such property should ghare the 
common fate of war to which they have de- 
voted the property of loyal citizens. 


While it is plain that the slave property of 
the South is justly subjected to all the con 
sequencs of this rebellious war, and that the 
Government would be untrue to its trust in 
not employing all the rights and powers of 
war to bring it to a speedy close, the details 
of the plan for doing so, like all other military 
“measures, most, in a great degree, be left to 
be determined by particular exigencies. The 
disposition cf other property belonging to 
the rebels that becomes subject to our arms 
is governed by the circumstances of the case. 
The Government has no power to hold slaves, 
pone to restrain a slave of his liberty, or to 
exact his service. It has aright, however, to 
use the volantary service of slaves liberated 
by war from their rebel masters, like any oth- 
er property of the rebels in whatever mode 
may be most efficient for the defence of the 
(soveroment, the prosecution of the war, and 
the suppression of the rebellion. It is as 
clearly a right of the Government to arm 
slaves when it may become necessary as it is 
to use gunpowder taken from the enemy.— 
W bether it is expedient todo so is purely a 
military question. The right is unquestion- 
able by the laws of war. The expediency 
must be determined by circumstances, keeping 
in view the great object of overcoming the 
rebels, re-establishing the laws, and restoring 
peace tothe nation. 


It is vain and idle for the Government to 
carry on this war, or hope to maintain its ex- 
tence against rebellious force, withoat em- 
ploying all the rights and powers of war. As 
has been said, the right to deprive the rebels 
of their property in slaves ard slave labor, is 
as clear and absolute as the right to take 
forage from the field, or cvtton from the ware- 
louse, or powder and arms from the magazine. 
To leave the enemy in the possession of such 
property as forage and cotton and military 
stores, and the means of constantly reproduc- 
ing them, would be madnoers. It ie, therefore, 
equal mnadness to leave them in peaceful and 
secure possession of slave property, more val. 
uabie and efficient tothem for war than for- 
age, cotton, and military stores. Such policy 
would be national suicide. What to do with 
that species of property, is a question that 
time and circumstance, will solve, and need 
not be anticipated further than to repeat that 
they cannot be held by the Government as 
sluves. It would be useless to keep them as 
prisoners of war; and self-preservation, the 
highest duty of a Government, or of individ- 
uals, demands that they should be disposed of: 
oremployed in the most effective manner that 
will tend most speedily to suppress the in- 
surrection aod restore the authority of the 
(Fovernment. If it shall be found that the 
men who have been held by the rebels as 
slaves are capable of bearing arms and per- 
forming efficient military service, it is the 
tight, and may become the daty of the Gov- 
ernment to arm and equip them, and employ 
their ecrvices against the rebels, under proper 
military regulation, discipline, and command 

But in whatever manver they may be used 
by the Government, it is plain that, ovce lib- 
erated by the rebellious acts of their masters, 
they should never again be restored to bond- 
age.. Hy the master’s treason and rebeilion, 
he forfeits all right to the labor and eervice 
of his slave ; and the slave of the rebellious 
master, by his service to the Government, be 





comes justly entitled to freedom and pro- 
tection. 


| Phe disposition to be made of the slaves 
of rebels, after the close of the war, can be 
safely left to the wisdom and patriotism of 
Congress. The representatives of the peo 
ple will unquestionably secure to the loyal 
slaveholders every right to which they are 
intitled under the Constitution of the coun- 
try. Simon Cameron, 


| Secre of War. 
To the President. _ 


THE REASON OF THE SUPPRESSION. 


The T'ridune tells us, as follows, why the 
above was suppressed by the President : 


The Secretary presented his report to Mr. 
Lincoln on Saturday. On Sunday afternoon 
he mailed it to the principal papers of the 
North and West, as is customary on the day 
preceding the reading of the Message. On 
Sunday night the President, having found 
time to read it, found it not in his heart to 
agree with the Secretary's doctrine of the 
right and the duty to make a military use of 
the slaves of rebels—to arm them, if neces- 
sary—and in all ways to use them as we would 
any other property of the rebels to suppress 
this rebellion. He sent for Mr. Cameron, 
and required him to suppress this whole por- 
tion of his report, on the ground that its re- 
commendation was premature and ill-timed.— 
The Secretary promptly and resolutely refused 
to suppress a word of it. The discussion be- 
tween them was protracted. It ended as it 
began, the President insisting upon the alter- 
ation, and the Secretary respectfully but 
firmly refusing to change a syllable of his re- 
commendations. A subsequent interview ia 
the afternoon had a similar conclusion of de- 
bate, but a new and strange conclusion of 
Executive will. The President announced 
his purpose to strike out the entire passage 
about the emancipation and arming of the 
slaves before sending in the report with his 
Message to Congress. Mr. Cameron declared 
he should not recall or supprese the docu- 
ment in the hands of Northern and Western 
editors, and that the printers were at liberty 
to do with his report what they pleased.— 
Which of the two copies will the people read, 
and the army prefer ? 


THE FINAL MODIFICATION, 


After the original report had been printed, 
the followirg modification was made, viz— 
the concluding portion, commencing at the 
words: ‘It has become a grave question for 
determination what shall be done with the 
slaves,’ was erased, and the subjoined passage 
substituted : 


‘It is already a grave question what shall 
be done with the slaves who are abandoned 
by their owners on the advance of our troops 
into Svuthern territory, as at Beaufort dis- 
trict, in South Carolina. The number left 
within our control at that point is very con- 
siderable, and similar cases will probably oc- 
cur. What shall be done with them? Can 
we afford to send them forward to their mas- 
ters, to be by them armed against us, or used 
in introducing supplies to maintain the re- 
bellion? Their labor may be usefal to us; 
withheld from the enemy, it lessens his milli- 
tary resources, aod withbolding them has no 
tendency to indace the horrors of iosurrec- 
tion even in the rebel communites. They 
covstitate a military resource, and, being such, 
that they should not be turned over to the 
enemy is too plain to diectss. Why deprive 
him of supplies by a blockade, and voluntar- 
ily give him men to prodace eapplies? The 
disposition to be made of the slaves of rehels 
after the close of the war can be safely left to 
the wisdom and patriotism of Congress. The 
representatives of the people will, unques- 
tiopably, secare to the loyal slaveholders ev- 
ery right to which they are entitled under the 
Constitution of the country.’ 





H. Rowan —— of North Carolina, has 
been appointed Consul to Buenos Ayrea— 
Mr. Helper, it will be remembered, is the au- 





‘thor of the ‘ Impending Crisis.’ 
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” THE SUBJECT OF SLAVERY IN CONGRESS. 


_ HOUSE—DeEc. 2. 
Mr. Extor (Rep., Mass.) offered the follow- 
ing resolations : 


Resolved, by the House of Representatives, 
First—That in behalf of the people in the 
U. S., we do again solemnly declare that the” 
war io which we are now engaged against the 
insurgent bodies now in arms again-t the 
Government, has for its object the suppression 
of such rebellion and the rebellionists, and 
the restoration of the rightful authority of the 
National Constitution and laws over the en- 
tire extent of our common country. 

Second—Thbhat while ws disclaim all the 
power under the Constitution to interfere by 
ordinary legislation with the institutions of 
the several States, yet the war now existing 
must be conducted according to the: usages 
and rights of military service, and that, during 
itg continuance, the recognized authorities 
should recognize the maxim that the safety 
of the State is the highest law, subordinates 
the right of property, and dominates over 
civil relations. 

Third—Therefore we do hereby declare, 
that in our judgment the President of the U. 
S.,, as Commander-in-Chief of our army, and 
the officers in command under him, have the 
right to emancipate all persons held as slaves 
in any military district in a state of insurrec- 
tion against the National Government, and 
that we respectfully advise that such on order 
of emancipation be issued whenever the same 
will avail to weaken the powers of the rebels 
in arms, or to strengthen the military power 
of the loyal forces. 


Mr. Dunn (Rep., Ind.) moved to lay the 
resoiutions on the table, but the motion was 
ditagreed to by a vote of 56 against 77. 

The question recurring on Mr. Eliot’s yeso- 
* Iutions, Mr. Conkling (Rep., N. Y.) proposed 
an amendment, which Mr. Eliot accepted, so 
as to make the resolutions apply to the'slaves 
of disloyal citizens, 

On motion of Mr. Stevens, (Rep., Pa.,) 
the consideration of the resolutions was post- 
poned until to-morrow week, in order that it 
may be discussed and amendments submitted. 
He was in favor of the main features of the 
proposition, but desired modification. 

Mr. Campsett (Rep, Pa.) gave notice 
that he would call up the following on next 
Tuesday week : 


Resolved, That in legislating to meet the 
exigencies of the present rebellion, Congress 
should confiscate the property, slaves includ- 
ed, of all rebels, and protect the property apd 
rights, under the Conatitution and laws, of 
all loyal citizens. 


Mr. Stevens (Rep., Pa.) submitted the fol- 
lowing for future consideration : 


Whereas, Slavery has caused the 
rebellion io the United States; and 

Whereas, There can be no solid and per- 
manent peace and union io this Repzblic, so 
long as that institution exists within it ; and 

Whereas, Slaves are now used by the reb- 
els, as av essential means of supporting and 
protecting the war; and 

Whereas, By the law of nations, it is right 
to liberate the slaves of an enemy to weaken 
its power; therefore be it enacted by the 
Senate and House of Representatives, that 
the President be requested to declare free, and 
direct our generals and officers in command 
to offer freedom to all slaves who shall leave 
their masters, or shall aid in quelling the re- 
bellion. 

2d, And be it further Resolved, That the 
United States pledge the faith of the naticn 
to make full and fair compensation to all loyal 
citizens who are, or shall remain active in 
supportiog the Union for all the losses they 
may sustain by virtue of this resdélution. 


HOUSE—DEc. 4, 
Mr. Gurey (Rep., Ohio) gave notice of his 


present 


~w 





intention to introduce a bill to confiscate all 
property belonging to persons in rebellion 
against the Government of the U.8., includ- 
ing persons recognized as siaves, who shall 
be made free men ; to provide for their em- 
ployment during the war ; their subsequent 


- apprenticeship to loyal masters, and their 


final colonization. 


Mr. Hutcutns (Rep., Ohio) introdaced the 
following, which was adopted : 


Whereas, It has been represented there are 
confined in the Government jail forty-five 
prisoners, who are not charged with crime, 
are represented as being slaves ; there- 
ore, 

Resolved, That the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia be instructed to inquire into 
the truth of said report, and by what author- 
ity they are confined, who are the reported 
owners, and what Icgislation, if any, is nec- 
essary, to relieve them from imprisoament and 
to prevent persons from being similarly im- 
prisoned hereafter, and to report by bill or 
otherwise. 


Mr. Homan (Dem., Ind) intreduced a 
preamble reiterating the sentiments contained 
in the Crittenden resolutions adopted at the 
last session—in effect that the war was forced 
upon us by the disunionists, and that the only 
object in carrying it on by the United States 
is to re-establish obedience to the Constitution 


and the Union, and that when these objects? 


are accomplished the war shall cease. 
resolution was tabled—71 against 65. 

Mr. Dunn (Rep., Ind.) offered a resolution, 
which was adopted, instructing the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs to inquire into the 
practicability and expediency of procuriog 
the rights and privileges of settlement and 
citizenship, on any part of this continent, or 
on the adjacent islands south of the U. S., 
for the habitation of free persons cf African 
descent who may choose to emigrate from 
the U.S., for the formation of independent 
colonies, to be protected from foreign moles- 
tation. 

Mr. Lovesoy (Rep., Ill.) and Mr. Conway 
(Rep., Kar.) both introduced propositions on 
the slavery question, the consideration of 
which was postponed. 

Mr. Hutcarns asked leave to introduce a 
bill to abolish slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, but objection was made by Mr. Cox, 
(Democrat, Ohio.) 

| SENATE—DEC. 4. 

Mr. Savurssury (Dem., Del.) caused some 
amusement by offering a resoiution to appoint 
Messrs. Fillmore, Everett, Dallas, Taney, and 
some others, a Commission on the part of the 
North to meet a similarly constituted Com- 
mission from the South, and bring the war at 
once to a satisfactory termination. After the 
Senate had laughed at the resolution, it was 
brushed aside. 

Mr. Sumner (Rep., Mass.) introduced a res- 
olution calling upon the Secretary of War for 
— of any General Orders issued by the 
Jommander of the military department of 
Missouri, having particular reference to the 
first General Ordér issued by Gen. Halleck 
In alluding to this order, Mr. Sumner suid it 
was of such a natare that it was difficult to 
speak of it and keep within bounds ; that 
Gen. Halleck had the reputation of being a 
good tactician, but the act with which he had 
chosen to inaugurate his command was not 
calculated to give assurance of his success 
hereafter. Beside being illogical and inhu- 
man, it contemplated the surrender of fugitive 


The 


}slaves beyond apy constitutional provision — 


| Gen. Halleck had ordered, as it appears from 


the newspaper reports, not orly that no slaves 
be admitted into his camps or within bis lines, 
while the army was on its march, but that 
those already within should be thrust out — 
The very strange reason he gave for this or- 
der was, that these slaves would convey io- 
formation to the enemy. This order of Gen. 
eral Halleck would cover him with a shame 
which no victory he might win could remove. 

Mr. Wiison (Rep., Mass) called attention 
to the suffering of the negroes confined in the 
prisons in Washington, sent there by persons 
calling themselves Justices of the Peace. The 
report had been made by Detective Allen to 
the Provost Marshal. Mr. Wilson remarked 
that he had visited these persons in jail, and 
witnessed the things of which he spoke.of, 
and the cruel condition in which the inmates 
were placed. He concluded by introducing 
a resolution for their release, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of 
Colambia affairs. 

[The facts shown by the report of Mr. 
Allen are of the most revolting nature. They 
are briefly these: From sixty to seventy ne- 
groes are now confined in the jail, some of 
whom have been there for months. Some 
are slaves of citizens of the District, who, on 
going over to the rebels to fight in the ranks 
of the rebellion, left their chattels in the jail 
for safe keeping. Others are fugitive slaves, 
who have been taken up by the police of the 
city and iucarcerated, because, in the lan- 
guage of local law; they bad ‘no masters.’— 
Others were free negroes, who have been em- 
ployed in camp, and io visiting the city were 
taken up by the police—the presumption be- 
ing that they were slaves, and of course that 
they had no masters. When committed, they 
had no clothing with them, except that which 
they had on their persons, and even those 
who have been imprisoned for months have 
not had a change, and all are now covered 
with filth and vermin.} 


‘On motion of Mr. Crark, (Rep., N. ET.) 
it was resolved that the Marshal of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia be requested to report im- 
mediately to the Senate the names of all per- 
sons now confined in the city of Washington, 
with the -causes of their commitment, the 
names of the magistrates by whom commit- 
ted, the length of their imprisqnment, and 
the names of the persons who made the first 
arrest. 

On motion of Mr. Witson, it was resolved 


‘that the laws in force within the District of 


Columbia relating to the arrest of fugitives 
from service or labor, together with all other 
laws concerning persons of color in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, be referred to the Com 
mittee on the District of Columbia, and that 
the Committee be further instructed to con- 
sider the expediency of abolishiog slavery in 
the District with compensation to the loyal 
owners of slaves. 
SENATE—DEC. 5. 


Mr. TrumpButt (Rep., Ill.) introduced his 
bill for confiscating the property, and yiviog 
freedom to the slaves of rebels, and made a 
lengthy speech in support of the bill. Re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee. 

‘{Mr. T.’s bill provides for tbe absolute and 
complete forfeiture forever to the U. 8., of 
every species of property, real and personal, 
belongiog to persons beyond the jurisdiction 





| of the United States, or beyond the reach of 
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civil process in the ordinary mode of judicial 
proceedings, in consequerce of the present 
rebellion, who, during its existence, shall take 
up arms against the United States, or in any 
way aid and abet iu rebellion. It forfeits the 
claims of all rebels, and of those who give 
them aid and comfort, to the persons they 
hold in slavery ; declares that slaves thus 
forfeited shall be free, and makes it the duty 
of the President to provide for the coloniza- 
tion of such as may be willing to go to some 
tropical country, where they may have the 
protection of the Government and be secured 
in all the rights and privileges of freemen. ] 

Mr. Crark, of N. H., gave notice that he 
should offer an amecdment to the Fugitive 

Slave Bill. 
| HOUSE—DEC. : 5. 

Mr. Lovesoy introduced a bill, proposing 
to repeal all laws requiring passes to persons 
of color going nofthwagd, to take immediate 
effect. Referred to the proper Commictee. 

HOUSE—DEC. 9. 

Mr. Hutcarns, of Ohio, introduced a bill 
unconditionally abolishing slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. Gurzey, of Ohio, introduced his bill to 


confiscate the slaves of rebels, and colonize 


them. 

(Mr. Sreveys has modified his resolution 
so as to read that there can be no solid and 
permavent Union so long as slavery exists, 
and that all slaves be proclaimed free, full 
compensation to be made to loyal masters. | 
| SENATE—DEC. 9. . 
> Mr. Sumner presented a resolution that all 
memorials and papers on the files of the Sen- 
ate, relating to the recognition of Liberia and 
Hayti, be taken from the tiles and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Agreed to. 

Mr. Ciark offered a resolution requesting 
the Marshal of the District to inform the Sen- 
ate by what authority he keeps slaves belung- 
ing to the District in jail because they were 
refractory. He said he had visited the jail 
and found a number of slaves of the District 
confined for no reason, only because their 
isasters or mistresses sent them there because 
they were refractory. 

Mr. Haran (Rep., Lowa) introduced a bill 
to authorize the Ffresident to acquire terri- 
tory for the settlement of free persons of Af- 
rican descent. 


HOUSE—DeEc. ll. 


Mr. Lovesoy offered a resolution instructing 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs to report 
a bill establishing diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States aud Hayti and Li- 
beria. Tabled. 

Mr. Lansino’s (Rep., N. Y.) preamble and 
resoultion having come up, the following de- 
bate took place : 


Mr. Srevens—The allegation of Gen. Hal- 
leck, a3 an’ excuse for his order that fugitive 
slaves, whom he proposes to exclude from 
his lines, give iuformation to the enemy, is too 
bold a pretext to justify. The return of fu- 
gitive slaves was commenced by Gen. Me 
Clellan, aud has been followed by Generals 
Dix, Kelly, and others. All these cases are a 
disgrace to the profession of arms. If such 
return of fugitives have been made by order 
of the Commanding Geuerals, they deserve 
to have their epaulettes cut off their shoul- 
ders; and it ithas been done by higher an- 
thority, then ‘ God forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.’ 

Mr. Lovesoy expressed his honest convic- 
tions that such orders were issued by the 


Commanding Generals of the army without 





orders from the President. While the Presi- 
dent does not remove or cashier them, as he 
(Lovejoy) would, he did not believe the Com- 
manding Generals had power to inforce such 
inhuman and disgraceiul measures. As far 
as can be ascertained, the testimony of every 
General in the field is, that the slaves are true, 
faithful and loyal, while with Gen. McDowell 
previous to-the battle of Ball Run, that Gen. 
carefully inquired of every black fugitive in 
regard to the movements and positions of the 
enemy, and the topography of the country. 
The slavea are the most reliable scouts we 
have, and he thought it most shameful, mean 
and contemptible for Major-Generals of the 
army to slander the race already degraded. 


Mr. Biatr (Rep., Mo.) said Mr. Stevens 
had evidently misunderstood Gen. Halleck’s 
order. Gen. H. had informed him he had no 
idea of doing anything contrary to the law of 
the last Congress and the policy of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Stxvexs inquired—‘' Did I not state 
the order as it was copied ?’ 

Mr. Buarr—‘I think you did, but not at 
first as written. It is a gross injastice to Gen. 
Halleck to say that he has ordered the return 


| of fugitive slaves to disloyal masters.’ 


Mr. Lovesoy said that he had letters to 
show that persons of color, under pretence 
of their being fugitives, are hunted and actu- 
ally taken from individuals while under their 
protection. | 

Mr. Buarr, not pretending to deny the ac- 
curacy of Mr. Lovejoy’s remarks, stated to 
the House, that be (Blair) positively knew 
that Gen. Halleck gave an order to discharge 
said fugitives from St. Louis on his (Blair’s) 
applice tion. 

Mr. Lovesoy repeated that slaves had ac. 
tually been delivered up under the order of 
Gen. Halleck. 

Mr. Fovuxe (Dem., IIl.) said that the cfficers 
of the army regarded Gen. Halleck’s order 
as most wise and salutary. He didn’t believe 
in the loyalty of slaves. His (Fouke’s) own 
regiment had been led into an ambuscade by 
them. The army will stand by Gen. Halleck 

Mr. Lovesoy replied that the concurrent 
testimony of Gens. Lane and Prentice was in 
contradiction of Mr. Fouke. We would like 
to know what was done with the negro who 
drew them into an ambuscade ? 


Mr. Fouxe replied that he sent out a scout 
who brought him in, and his case was report. 
ed to Gen. McClellan., He did not know what 
was done with him. He had no time to look 
after negroes. If his colleague (Lovejoy) 
would pay less attention to the negro and 
more to tre wants of the country, we could 
vet along better. 

Mr. Buatr said that Gen. Halleck had in- 
formed him that he intended to use all the 
slaves he could to the advantage of the Gov- 
erpment, and if it would weaken the enemy. 
he would take their slaves from them ; but 
he did not intend that such persons should 
come into the lines of his camp. 

Mr. Juxtan (Rep., Ind.) said the policy of 
the delivery of fugitive slaves was not prac- 
ticed last Friday. One of them had found 
his way into the camp of Col. Brown of an 
Indiana regiment. ‘lhe officer refused to sur- 
render him until so ordered by his commander. 
He presumed that the Administration sanc- 
tioned such proceedings. | 

Mr. Biatr inferred differently from what he 
had read in the President’s Message 

Mr. KetLtoce (Kep., Ill.) presumed to say 
that the Administration has had nothing to 
do, directly or indirectly, with that order, and 
that it would not indicate such a policy to the 
army. 

The resolution which caused this debate 
was tabled by 78 to 64. 


The resolutions heretofore introduced look- 
ing to the future recognition of Hayti and: 
Liberia, on coming up, Mr. Cox (Dem., O.) 
offered an amendment that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs inquire into the expediency 
of doing so, instead of the direct instructions 
to report a bill for that purpose. Adopted. 





[This Cox advocated his amendment in 
one of his usual pro-slavery harangues, say- 
ing, ‘ that instead @f bringing up so frequently 
the pestiferous negro, the country expected 


Congress to give a little time to more im- 
portant subjects. | 


HOUSE—DEc. 12. 

Mr. Bsarr, rising to a question of privi- 
lege, caused to be read a letter from Gen. 
Halleck to him, as farther explanatory of the 
remarks which he (Blair) made yesterday on 
Mr. Lovejoy’s resolution having in view the 
revocation of Gen. Halleck's order relative to 
fagitive slaves. 

Mr. Lovesoy, in explanation, said in intro- 
ducing hig, resolution, he, of course, did not 
desire toW®voke an order that Gen. Halleck 
did not mean to make. He would say, in re- 
gard to himself and others, that as an at- 
tempt had been made to convey the impres- 
sioo that he and others design to support the 
war, not against the rebellion, bat against sla- 
very, he believed in taking away all the pro- 
perty of the rebels and emancipating their 
slavea, as the most efficient means of suppress- 
ing the rebellion. Others might differ from 
him as to the policy, but he was not in favor 
of carryirg on the war for the specific and 
alternative purpose of liberating the slaves. 
He was against carrying it on for protecting 
slavery. He was opposed to the army being 





employed as slave-catchers, and to giving or-— 


ders to throw back on their masters those who 
desire to escape. Consequently he thought, 
if any orders had been given to drive slaves 
back into th@ hands of secessionists, or into 
the bands of slaveholders, whether loyal or 
not, to be contrary to sound policy of carry- 
ing on the war and suppressing the rebellion. 
In conclusion, he said, if any soldiers went 
to fiyht simply for the purpose of returning 
fugitive slaves, he had only to temark that 
the army would be stronger without them. 


The House then proceeded to the consider- 
ation of special orders, viz—the various pro- 
positions involving the question of emancipa- 
tion. Mr. Eliot spoke in favor of his resolu- 
tions, and contended that as slavery was at 


the root of this treason, it should be eradi- - 


cated, and some definite policy inaugurated on 
the subject of confiscation. 
SENATE—DEC. 16. 

Various petitions were presented asking 
that the slaves of rebels be emancipated. - 

Mr. Have (Rep., N. H.) offered a resolution 
that the Committee on Military Affairs be 
requested to inquire into the expediency of 
providing a uniform manner for dealing with 
the slaves of the rebels. Agreed to. 

Mr. Sumner Offered a resolution that the 
Committee on Patents inquire if any addi- 
tional legislation is pecessary to secure per- 
sons of African descent the right to take out 
patents. Agreed to. | 

A communication was received from the 
Marshal of the District, in reply to the reso- 
lution heretofore adopted in regard to slaves 
confined in the Jail. ‘The Marshal said the 
slaves have been so confined in cunsequence 
of an old and uniform custom, which he sup- 
posed according to law, but had not made 
investigation of the subject. 

Mr. Wixson introduced a bill for the aboli- 
tion of slavery io the District of Columbia, 
compensating the masters. 

SENATE—DEC. 17, 

Mr. Sumner presented several petitions for 
the emancipation of the slaves of rebels. He 
also irtroduced a resolution that the Com. 
mittee on Military Affairs be instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of providing by 


‘Jegislation that the army shall not be em- 
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ployed in the sarrender of fugitive slaves.— 


Laid over. 
SENATE—DEGe 18. 


On the 18th, a commanication was receiv- 
ed from the War Department transmitting 
the orders given Major-Gen. Halleck. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Sumner, that 
the army shall not be used to surrender fugi- 
tive slaves, was taken up. 


Mr. Sumner said he had various letters 
stating abuses of this kind in the army. Brig.- 
Gen. Stone was adding to his achievement at 
Ball's Bluff, by busying himself in surrender. 
ing up slaves. He (Gen. Stone) had made 
Massachusetts soldiers do this vile duty. The 
Governor of Massachusetts had already com- 
plained of this. This outrage must be stop- 
ped at once. 

Mr. Cowan (Rep., Pa.) thought that the 
one great trouble was, that every General 
thought be must make up his mind as to 
what he willdo in a contingency which never 
arises. He (Cowan) thought that Generals 
had no right to settle the question as to who 
was the owner of a slave, and that the whole 
matter should be left to the Executive, and 
need not be put on the statute book. The 
fact that the army were in the rebel States 
was sufficient. He thought that Generals 
must take the natural result which comes 
with each fact, without a special legislation 
for emancipation or confiscation. They had 
nothing to do with these questions in the 
Senate, which were only keeping up angry 
avitation. 

Mr. SumNeEr’s resolution was agreed to. 

In the House on the 18th, Mr. Jutan offer. 
ed a resolution amending the Fugitive Slave 
Law, which was carried by a vote of 77 to 


38. | 
REBELLION AND COLOR. 


4 








The following is an extract from an able 
and timely sermon preached in Syracuse, on 
Thanksgiving, by Rev. Samuet J. May : 


If this war had been on our part, from the 
beginning, waged against the cause of the re- 
bellion ; if, from the first, it had been declar- 
ed, as well as plainty obvious, that slavery 
would have to be utterly abolished before 
peace could be permanently restored, we 
should have heard from England only the most 
cordial expression of wishes for our speedy 
and complete success. Even the London 
Times would not have ventured to show its 
aristocratic hostility to our political existence. 
But the British anti-slavery people have, not 
without reason, been perplexed by the dubi- 
ous attitude of the Federal Government, in 
respect to slavery, and disgusted at the treat- 
ment of the pcor fugitives by some of our 
military commanders. ‘These feelings among 


- that large portion of the people in Great Bri 


tain have given the enemies of our country 
there license to write as they have written, 
and to profier to the Secessionists the little 
aid they have had. it in their power to give 
them, in defiance of the express prohibition 
of their Queen. The more, therefore, we 
make this war on our part, 9 war for the ab- 
olition of slavery, as it ts fast becoming, 
(whether the General Government would have 
it so or not,) the more shall we receive from 
England sympathy and moral co-operation. 
But fourthly—We should this day give 
thanks, rejoice—yea, cry aloud for joy, that 
the people of the loyal States have so prompt- 
ly, eagerly and generously responded to the 
demand thus suddenly made upon them. Was 
thereever an uprising of a people equal ‘to 
this? In less thaa eight months an army of 
half a million of men, enlisted, clotiaed, equip- 
ped, provided for and conveyed to camps 


many hundreds of miles from their homes, 


and many hundreds of miles from each other; 
two naval expeditions fitted out, one of them 
second only in size to the largest that 
was ever known. Expenditures incurred, 
amounting to more than $1,000,000 per day, 
and all provided for without resorting to the 





‘semblance of coercion. Whatever one may 


think about the sinfulness and folly of war, it 
is impossible not to be filled with admiration 
of such an exhibition of patriotism. No war- 
rant of conscription was sent abroad over 
the land to gather by the irresistible hand of 
government the needful troops; bat they 
came voluntarily, eagerly came—for awhile 
they came in numbers greater than could be 
received ; in many instances men came, who 
were exempted from military duty by reason 
of their age—and many more be ardless youth 
came, younger than the law permitted to en- 
ter the ranks, feeling it to be almost a crime 
not to be old enough to fight for their coun. 
try. They came not alone from those classes 
of society which are dependent for their daily 
bread upon their daily toil, hoping to get for 
their services in the army higher wages than 
they were wont to receive in ordinary occu- 
pations, with better food and handsomer 
clothes ; no—they came, the sons of the rich, 
as wellasthe poor—many of them unused to 
toil or exposure ; they came by thousands, 
leaving comfortable homes and lucrative situ- 
ations in business. They came, notZonly with 
the reluctant consent of their loved ones— but 
often Gncouraged and urged onward by the 
patriotic appeals of their mothers, wives, sis- 
ters and sweathearts. Yes, widowed mothers 
have given up their sons, in some instances, 
their only song, to fight for, and, if it must 
be so, to die in defence of their country. — 
Never, I believe, never before was such a 
costly oblation so promptly ard so cheerfully 
laid upon the altar of a country. I was in 
Tuscany in May, 1859, and witnessed the up- 
rising of that people. It was a glorioussight. 
But then they were accustomed to war— 
trained for the battle field—taught, like most 
of the people of the continent, to except no 
better lots in life than those of soldiers, and 
they had long been goaded almost to de- 
spair by the oppression of their Grand Duke, 
upheld in his tyranny by the heartless House 
of Hapsburg. But the loyalists of our coun- 
try have known nothing of war. Without 
experience, without training, without any 
love for fighting, they have come at their 
country’s call—bringivug only their manhood 
with them—ready to attempt whatever they 
should be required to do—and to suffer what- 
ever hardships or losses may befal them. Men, 
animated by such a spirit, will of course be 
apt learners ; and the peaceable citizens of last 
Sprivg are already found to be able-bodied, 
enterprising, courageons soldiers. Moreover, 
altnough unused to military subordination and 
severe discipline, they have readily submitted 
toit as the necessity of war, wherever it has 
been enforced. Nay more, have they not 


been submissive under circumstances peculiar. | 


ly trying to their feclings ? 


Never again shall we listen to the argu- 
ments that may be offered in behalf of stand- 
ing armies, or the cxpediency of training all 
our youths in the arts of war, or cultivating 
in their be:oms the passions that impel men to 
fight. Oh! no! So soon as this dread con- 
flict is ended, let our soldiers lay aside their 
urms. and their trappings ; forget, if they can, 
the horrid scenes they have witnessed, and as- 
siduously cultivate the arts and the spfrit of 
peace ; knowing, as they do, and as all the 
world has now been taught, that whenever 
the awful necessity of war may arise again, 
which may God and Humanity avert forever, 
a free and intelligent people will know how to 
meet the emergency, and answer the demand. 

One shadow only darkens the brightness of 
this part of the picture of our country, and 
abates our joy on this day of thanksgiving. — 
It is ashadow of disastrous import,and must 
therefore, if poseible, be dispelled. I allude 
to the refusal to receive into our armies any 
of our free colored men ; and the heart-with 
ering repulse, if no worse, which in so many 
instances, the poor fugitives have met with. 
when they sought an asylum under our star- 
epangled banner. 


It will, I grant, be glorious to carry on this 
war to a successful termination, if we cap, 
without the aid of the slaves in arms. For 
we, who have so long wickedly consented to 





their bondage, are in honor bound to deliver 
them from their oppressions, at the expense of 
our own limbs and lives ratber than of theirs. 
Then again it is our daty humanity demands, 
that we spare the inhabitants of the revolted 
States from the indiscriminate slaughter, and 
savage butcheries, to which they would be 
exposed, if we should arm their bondmen.— 
But we ought to give those bondmen every 
assurance that we mean to break their yoke. 
Whenever they seek it, they should receive 
our protection, and be made asserviceable to 


-us as they may be; and independent of our 


charity, by being employed at fair wages, in 
such labors as they can perform in our camps, 
and for the sustenance of our troops. 

But the free colored population of the land 
have an equal right with ourselves, and even 
a keener inducement to take an active part 
in this war with slaveholders. They are able, 
willing, anxious to acquit themselves like men ~ 
in this conflict ; and nothing could so exas- 
perate them as to be spurned from oursides in 
this battle for liberty—the redemption of the 
negro race. Such treatment.can be prompted 
only by that cruel, ‘wicked prejudice against 
color, which is the offspring of slavery, and 
which more than any thing else leads us to 
consent to the continuance of slavery. This 
is a prejudice which must indeed be conquer- 
ed. And now is the day, and now the occa- 
sion for us to gain this conquest ever our- 


selves, as well as over the Southern rebels.— 


Let us summon to the standard of our com- 
mon country a fair proportion of our colored 
fellow-citizens. Let us give them an equal 
opportunity to distinguish themselves, and to 
receive the honors they may fairly wit. And 
when this war is over, let them, and the newly 
freed men, and all other sorts of human beings 
in our country be generously encouraged, 
and assisted, to obtain all the improvement 
they need, and will seek ; and at any, and at 
all timea, let us frankly, gladly acknowledge 
them to be whatever they shall have become, 
even though it should be our supériors in any 
attainment, any virtue, any grace. Nothing 
is sO mean, so base, as to chain them down, 
and then taunt them with their abasement, 
to Joad them with disabilities, to deny them 
our advantages and privileges, aud tben de- 
spise them as our inferiors. Let us hence- 
forward give them an open field, a fair chance, 
and heartily rejoice in all the progress they 
may make/ 





Gen. Lane’s Brack Bricape.—Rev. EK. D. 
Fisher,‘a Chaplain in Gen. Lane’s Kansas 
Brigade, who commanded the black squadron 
ot 220 refugees on the retreat from Spring- 
field, aud who brought them all safeiy into 
Kansas, writes : 

‘Wheo we had crossed the Kansas line, we 
drew up our cavalry opposite the line of our 
train, and announced that we were in Kan- 
sas ; that these men, women and children were 
free ! and such cheering you never heard.— 
“Three times three” were given for Kansas 
and for Jim Lane, the liberator. On the 
morning of the 13th, we began the arduous 
task of finding houses for the 220 refugees — 
At Fort Scott we secured homes for about 
fifty, and distributed the property to their 
possession. We removed with the balance 
cf our camp to Fort Lincoln, where we en- 
camped for the night, and on the morning of 
the 13th we commenced distributing other 
families, until forty or fifty others were dis 
posed of. Wethen moved forward toward 
Mound City, and disposed of thirty or forty 
others, getting all good homes, with plenty of 
work. Since the days of Moses such a cav- 
alcade never moved from slavery to the land 
of Canaan. The anxiety about these families 
is well grounded. But letus remember Kan- 
sas has been drained of her working men, 
who are now in the army. Millions of bush- 
els of corn are yet to be gathered—wood cut, 
and farming generally done. And we most 
honorably believe we could fiod homes for at 
least a > Brose families in our State. Thus 
secession is weakened—her farms and crops 
stopped, and free Kansas can run the ma- 
chine until Hayti and South America are 
fall. Let the work go on.’ 
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THE EMANCIPATION QUESTION, 


EDWIN CROSWELL TO COIn COCHRANE, 


New York, Nov. 20, 1861. 

My Dear Sir :—Your eloquent and sig- 
nificant speech to the Chasseurs, with its in- 
dorsement by the Secretary of War, has pro- 
duced a marked sensation in all quarters.. I 
am glad that your positions. on this subject 
are euch as they are, and that you have taken 
them without ambiguity or hesitation. As 
the middle ground between extreme action on 
the one side—the surrender of escaped or 
captured slaves to their owners, rebel or 
loyal—and the extreme action on the other— 
the abolition declaration of emancipation—it 
will meet with general approval, if rightly 
understood, excepting in Abolition quarters. 

The distinction is a nice one, but, as I 
think, obvious. Fremont avows the BShib- 


boleth of Abolitionism, and ignores the right | 


of property in slaves. You recognize it, and 
seize the slave as any other rebel property, 
and convert it to public uses, precisely as you 
would rebel munitions or implements of war, 
and turn it against the enemy, or hand it over 
to loyal or Union citizens. 

You disclaim and repudiate Abolitionism. 
Fremont proclaims Emancipation as a primal 
object and result of the war, and captured 
slaves, instead of being used as a material 
of war, are to be let loose upon free or slave 
communities, as they may prefer. You cap- 
ture them as you would a ship, a fort, an 80- 
pounder, or a musket, and, as a military ne- 


cessity, deprive the enemy of a material of 


war, and apply it to the uses of the captors. 
In this light it becomes an element of strength 
not only in the conduct of the war, but in the 
enforcement of the laws and the vindication 
of the Constitution over the designs of trea- 
son and rebellion. In the Abolition or Fre- 
mont sense it becomes an element of weak- 
ness and division, and interrupts a vigorous 
and united prosecution of the war. 


The first great duty is to put down this 
causeless and most flagitious rebellion ; the 
next to restore the Union to its indivisibility. 
Of the full performance of the first, and much 
sooner than many, myself included, thought 
practicable, I have now no doubt. The 


second will not be without its difficulties. If 


we re establish the Constitution, after repress- 


ing and punisuvieg the Secession violation of 


it, and require implicit obedience to its pro- 
visions, no extended question of difference 
and irritation can orise that will produce seri- 
ous agitation and conflict. But if we seek to 
accomplish the first great purpoge—the sup- 
pression of the Rebellion—by Abolition 
means and positions, we shal] retard that 
much-desired consummation, and probably 
frustrate the second material purpose of the 
war, at least, lay the foundation of future dis- 
sensions, acrimony and alienations. The 7'ri- 
bune and the Evening Post endeavor to con- 
vey the impression that you go further in the 
abolition direction than Fremont. To my 
view, your positions are antagonistical to F're- 
mont ; and these constitute the dividing line 
between the Administration and the Union 
feeling of the country on theeone side, and 
Abolitionism and Secession (both looking to 
the permanent disintegration of the Union) 
on the other. But loyalty and the energies 
of the Government will prevail. 


The effective ability and vigor with which 
Secretary Cameron has conducted his branch 


of our great service, under the difficulties 


which environ a Government unaccustomed 


to war, and especially civil war, has won for 
him tbe admiration of the country, and a 


position of high favor with the people. 
Sincerely your friend, 
and obedient servant, 
Epwin CROSWELL. 
Cot. Joun CocHRANE. 


P.S.—Mr. Daniel S. Dickinson, who is 


row in my Office, allows me to say that he 
fully concurs in this view of the question. 
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have just read your letter to Col. Cochrane. 
it gratifies me not a little to find that your 
inflaence which, so long as twenty, thirty and 
even forty years ago, was so very potent, is 
given to the furtherance of his wise and 
timely views ona point of vital importance 
to the country. You agree with the Colonel 
in the duty of availing ourselves of the black 
man’s belp *o put down the rebels. I regret 
your mistake that the Abolitionists do not 
also agree with him. Your public declara- 
tion that they do not is of very injurious 
tendency—not to them only, but (and this is 
of far greater consequence) to the country 
and to the sacred cause ion which the whole 
country should be united. 


You desire it to be, and to be known and 
felt to be, that all classes of our people stand 
with Col. Cochrane in this respect. And in 
your judgment they all do excepting the Ab- 
olitionists—or, as you phrase it, ‘excepting 
in Abolition quarters.’ Your exception is 
not warranted by facts. From the breaking 
out of the Rebellion until the present time, 
the Abolitionists, having been constantly in 
earnest to crush it, have been constantly 
eager to secure to this end the help of black 
men as well as white men. I am myself an 
Abolitionist. Nevertheless, 1 have written 
and spoken much for the identical position 
taken by Col. Cochrane. 

Instead of holding up the Abolitionists as 
opposed to Col. Cochrane’s views, you ought 
to do them the justice to acknowledge that, 
from the first, these views have been theirs 
also. Iam not asking you to relax your op- 
position to their Abolition doctrines. De- 
nounce these, if you will, more emphatically 
thanever. Expose to the utmost their folly 
in believing that the abolition of slavery 
would be an effective means of routing the 
rebels. Only admit that however wrong they 
are in other respects, they are clearly identi- 
fied with those views of Col. Cochrane. 


I confess that I am sadly disappointed in 
this War. I took it for granted that our 
whole people would very soon be in favor of 
employing all means to bring it to the speed- 
iest end. The Abolitionists are. But con- 
siderable portions of all other parties are not. 
Without denying that salvation can come to 
my country alone through her penitence for 
her oppression, I nevertheless cannot hope for 
such genitence as long as she is so infatuated 
as to be unwilling to be saved by whatever 
muscles and means. The best I can as yet 
hope for, (and even for this hope there is but 
too little encouragement) is that the whole 
North may soon rally around the position 
taken by Colonel Cochrane, yourself and the 
A bolitionists. 

But you willsay that the Abolitionists are 
in favor of abolishing slavery. It is true that 
they are. And this, if you please, is their 
folly—nay their wickedness, if you will so 
have it. Neverthcless why argue from this 
folly and wickedsess that they are not with 
Col. Cochrane when you see that they are. 


I am not writing an eulogy upon the Abol- 
itionists. If I were, I would say that no 
other men are more cordially in the armed 
movement against the rebels. I would say 
that io proportion to their numbers no other 
men have furnished more soldiers or more 
cothforts for soldiers and soldiers’ families — 
I would say that none of them have come 
under so much as the slightest suspicion of 
indulging the Secession spirit or the slightest 
su pivion of sympathy with the rebels. I 
would say that Abolitionist is only another 
name for an intense hater of the Rebellion — 
Moreover, I would say that they are ever 
ready to join bands with all in this great na- 
tional fight against Rebellion. They can go 
into it with anti-Abolitionists of every type 
—with these who admiringly read the N. Y. 
Herald, the N. Y. Express, the Journal of 
Commerce, and with those who feel that they 
cannot get to sleep without havioga N. Y. 
Observer under their pillow. Into this fight 
I am as much bound to welcome the pro- 
slavery James Gordon Bennett as the anti- 





slavery Horece Greeley. The North is con-| 
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may soon be strengthened with stronger en- 
emies. In these circumstances she cannot 
afford to be divided by miserable party prej- 
udices and jealousies. To such an enemy she 
must present an unbroken front. 1 must be 
willing to work with you, and you with me 
for the success of our arms—for in this we 
can work together, our differences about Ab- 
olition or any thing else to the contrary not- 
withstanding. God grant tbat all Northern 
meo may be able to tolerate their mutual dif. 


ferences so far as to stand shoulder to should- 


er against the enemy. 


Iam not surprised to learn, as I do from 
the postscript of your letter, that Mr. Dick- 
inson concurs with yourself and Col. Coch- 
rane. Months ago I ascertained that he was 
more than a partisan—that he was a patriot, 
and was therefore ready to have the count 
saved by whatever means and at whatever 
expense to party or to any thing else. 


Happy am I to know that you and Mr. 
Dickinson, and many other distinguished Dem- 
ocrats feel that after the enemy is vanquished 
will be soon enough to recollect and recon- 
struct the Democratic party. Then, too, the 
Abolitionists will have more leisure for busy- 
ing themselves with what Democrats regard 
as Abolition nonsense. Then, too, merchants, 
manufacturers and solemn priests may find 
more time and opportunity for contriving 
new guarantees for slavery. But until the 
enemy is vanquished, let us, whatever the di- 
visions among ourselves, be as one against 
him. Until then, let us care comparatively 
nothing to save this party or that, this Con- 
stitution or that, this system or that. Until 
then let our one concern be to SAVE OUR 
country. That saved, and we can restore the 
old Constitution or make a new one—but that 
lost, and we shall have no need of either.— 
That saved, and there will be an ample the- 
atre for parties to all who detight in them.— 
That saved, and they who regard slavery as a 
blessing may find themselves in circumstances 
more favorable than ever for making the bless- 
ing abundaof and sure. 


The Abolitionists have always had the rep- 
utation of being bigoted and exclusive. But 
do not the broad common sense and the pre- 
eminent liberality, which characterize them in 
this War, go far to prove that they did not 
merit this bad reputation? Look for instance 
at the admirable course of their more dis- 
tinguished leaders, William Lloyd Garrison 


and Wendell Phillips) Kver since the bom- | 


barding of Sumter these bold ivonoclastic re- 
formers have addressed themselves to the 
new duties of the new Bircumstinces with a 
practical wisdom ansurpassed by that of the 
most calm and conservative statesmen. No 
men are more inient on saving the country ;. 
and no mea see more clearly the folly of try- 


‘ing to save it by a partial use of the means 


fur saving it. Nor are apy more free to work 
with any io putling down the Rebellion. Glad 
are they to have even the most pro slavery 
men for their fellows in this work. ‘The Gar- 
rison and Phillips school of Abolitionists have 
wisely suspended their strictures on the Con. 
stitution, and I would that the other school 
might suspend their defences of it. Just now 
there is not one minute, no nor half a minute 
to be spared to either school for presenting 
its view of the Constitution. My friend 
Henry B. Stanton gives a very amusing ac- 
count of a gentleman who, in the midst of the 
broken bones of a railroad accident, kept on 
arguing the anti-slavery character of the Con- 
stitution. Indeed, so entirely unseasonable is 
all present talk of the Constitution, that un- 
less Ijknow him to be the friend of the coun- 
try, 1 set down every one, who is wasting his 
own time and the time of others with such 
talk, as the enemy of the country. I do not 
deny that there are many honest men who 
feel that their country would be Jost if the 
Constitution should be. ‘They are more hon- 
est than enlightened. If left without a coun- 
try, we would indeed be left without a Con- 
stitution. But it does not follow that we 
should be left without a country, were we left 
without a Constitution. Itis not the Con- 


tending with a strong enemy whose hands stitution that gave us the country, but the 
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country that gave us the Constitution. The 
Constitution did not so much as give us our 
Goveroment. On the contrary, our Govern- 
ment gave us our Constitation, We had our 
Government before we had our Constitution 
The principle of Democracy was our Govern- 
ment: and the Constitution but served to 
point out some of the modes by which the 
principle should govern. The Constitution 
did not create the union ofthe American 
people. Traditions, common memories and 
common hopes, fellowsbip in faith and fellow- 
ship in suffering did. ‘I'he lead but 





enjoined ways for making an already existing 
union ‘a more perfect union.’ 

Let us then have no fear that we shall be 
left without a Constitution. If the country 
survives the War, we shall not fail to have a 
Constitution : and if it does not, we shall not 
need one. Our present Constitution may be 
roughly handled by the necessities of War.— 
Parts of it may be modified, and parts utterly 
destroyed, It may even need to be abandon- 
ed. Not only, however, shall we have a Con- 
stitution if we have a country, but we shall 
have » Democratic Constitution if only the 
Democratic -principle shall have survived.— 
For wher: ver that principle lives and reigns 
will be Democratic Constitutions. It pro- 
duces such, and it can produce only such.— 
England wonld not cease to be England and 
to have a Government by the repudiation of 
any however large part of that long series of 
precedents which make up her Constitution. 
Should she lose one Constitution, she would 
quickly have another. And the Constitution, 
which would come out of the great liberty- 
loving heart of her people, would be essen- 
tially a free Constitution. 


Among the blessings which will result from 
this War, provided we shall have the wisdom 
to conquer in it, (thus far we have had the 
power but not the wisdom to use it,) among 
these blessings, [. say, will be the restored 
ldve of country. -That love was once the 
passion of the American heart. But dem- 
agogues have succeeded in maling the pas- 
sion give place to the worship of the Consti- 
tution ; and should our country perish in its 
present perils, it will be owing to this unhappy 
substitutfon. President Cincoln is a man of 
understanding and of honest intentions: and 
why he has not ere this ended the War, and 
saved the country, is simply because he is a 
worshiper of the Constitution, and feels 


that he ean love and honor and serve aud 


save the country only through the Constita 
tion. Every breach made in the Constitu. 
tion is in his eye a begach made in the coun- 
try: and with him the alarming prospect of 
a lost Constitation is all one with the alarm- 
ing prospect of alost country.- But the good 
man cannot help it. For how rare is he who 
is able to surmount his education! And the 
President was educ ted to worship the Con- 
stitution. This education hampers him at 
every step. With all his heart woald he save 
the country, but his reverence for the Consti- 
tution will not let him. He is capable of 
ree to sweep away, even in bis native 
.eutucky, every obstruction in the path of 
our cause. But palsied would be these pur- 
poses by such an appeal to that reverence as 
a Crittenden or Holt would make in the bare 
mention of Constitutional objections. 


Miserable substitute for the love of country 
is this worshipping of a Paper !—quite as 
miserable as isthe making more account of 
the snit of clothes than of the man who wears 
it! Yes, it the War shall have no other, 
good effect than to bring back the popular 
heart from this debasing, shrivelling worship 
to the expanding and eanobling love of coun. 
try, it will be worth all it has cost. 


The one thing which from the beginning of 
the War I have striven for, is to contribute, 
60 far as my little influence can, to band to- 
gether all men and women, white, red and 
black, in the invincible determination to save 
the couatry—and to save it, too, even though 
bbe in the face of the certainty that the 
Saving of it will involve the destraction of 





per slavery, Constitution and whatnot else. 
otbing short of this determination can suf. 


fice to overcome our foe. For he is most em- 


phatically a determined foe—determined to 
wield every possible power and avail himself, 
cf every possible advantage for success.— 
Whilst our boasted high style of civilization 
forbids our following the example, he calls 
the bloody Indian to his aid : and whilst we 
send back his fugitive slaves, he makes slaves 
his most effective helpers. And so determin- 
ed is he that he will spare nothing which 
stands in the way of bis success. Not even 
slavery will he spare, jf the sacrifice shall be. 
come necessary to his success. Rather than 
come under the North, he would unhesitating- 
ly emancipate his slaves. A prominent mem- 
ber of the Government told me that slave- 
holding pride would preveotthis. There was 
such pride—but it exists no longer. It is 
swallowed up in the all-swallowing up pride 
to whip the North. When hard pressed by 
our victories, the South will (provided we 
shall continue so insune as to leave them in 
her hands) not hesitate to make unconquer- 
able allies of her slaves by emancipatirg them. 
And by the way she would not fail to take 
into account the gaining of the world’s sym- 
pathy by the measure. But there are persons 
who remind us that the South, inasmuch as 
she went to War for slavery, will never con- 
sent to give it up. Superficial thinkers are 
they. ‘The cause of a quarrel is generally lost 
sight of. The parties to it forget the cause 
in their passion to conquer. The dog or the 
dollar about which men came-to blows is not 
what sustains and swells the interest of the 


‘battle. It is the blows themselves. That 


stage of the controversy in which the object 
of the South was the establisbing of slavery 
was passed months ago. The joy of her fina! 
success against our invading armies would be 
scarcely at all diminished by the attendant 
loss of all ber slaves. 

I repeat what I have often said—tar Party 
WHICH GETS THE BLACKS TO FIGHT FOR IT, GETS 
THE VicTORY. May God move our Congress 
and our Commanders, whilst yet it is not too 
late, to get the blacks to fight for us! 

Bat I must stop. IE thank you for your 
letter. It cannot fail to do great good. I 
beg you however not to ignore the fact that 
the Abolitionists are with you and Mr. Dick-’ 
inson and Col. Cochrane. Be not ashamed 
of your company—for you may be sure that 
before this fight is through with, you will feel 
the need of the help of all the despised 
classes—the Negroes, the Indians and even 
the Abolitionists. Do not peril your country | 
for the sake of gratifying old prejadices. 

Respectfully your friend, 
GERRIT SMITH. 
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STARTLING INTELLIGENCE! 


The following letter to the Editor of the 
N. Y. Principia, from Rev. Grorer Gor- 
pon, Principal of Iberia College, Obio, will 
send a thrill of astonishment, alarm and indig- 
nation, through the ranks of the friends of 
freedom, wherever it is circulated. It should 
rouse the free States to demand the speedy 
and final abolition of slavery. 


CLEVELAND JAIL, Nov. 29th, 1861. 


Dear Brotner :—I have met the enemy, 
and I am theirs. I have been tried for the 
offence of ‘ resisting process,’ in the hands of 
a U. S. Deputy Marshal, in his attempt to 
capture a fugitive slave ; found ‘guilty, and 
sentenced to six month's ‘close confinement’ 
in the County Jail, to pay a fine of $300, and 
the costs of prosecution, some $1,000 or 
$1,500 more. The so-called crime was com- 
mitted on the night of the 20th Sept., 1860, 
but the trial did not take place till lately.— 
Both my friends, and myself have been taken 
by surprise, We supposed tke day had pass- 
ed away in which men would be persecuted 
for disobedience to the Fugitive Slave Enact. 
ment. But we find in this, asin other things, 
the slave power still rules. ‘The case was one 
of special provocation on the part of the of- 
ficial kidnappers. 


The thing occuffed in the neighborhood of 





Iberia, Marrow ‘ vunty, Ohio. About dark, 


‘eight men came up on the traio, rang the bell 


themselves, and stopped it about two miles 
below the station, got off, and divided into 
companies. One of these got to their place 
before any alarm was given, rushed into the 
honse with their revolvers and bowie knives, 
seized their stray man, and fettered and bore 
him away. Another company invaded a sec- 
ond house, and searched it, but the alarm had 
been given, and the man or ‘ chattel’ escaped. 
In the yard, they encountered two young 
colored men, students of Iberia College — 
Marshal Lowe (of Oberlin notoriety) seized 
one of them by the collar, probably mistak- 
ing him for the fugitive; the young man re- 
sisted, the Marsbal fircd his revolver twice, 
wounding him in the hand, and putting an- 
other ballet through his clothes. At this 
juncture, the other colored man struck with 
his gun-barrel, and a shot was fired as a sig- 
nal, some distance off, apon which the re- 
doubtable official put the steam to his pedals, 
and escaped. 


The third company was still less fortunate. 
They broke into the dwelling of a Mr. James 
Hammond, did not find the fugitive, but re- 
port says, seized and bore off a watch instead. 
Mr. Hammond soon came in, learred what 
was cone, took up a corp-cutter, and follow- 
ed theni. He soon overtook and stopped 
them. After keeping them at bay ashort time, 
he had others come to his assistance. The 
men were disarmed, taken to the woods and 
whipped. In the midst of their receiving a 
castigation, I came up; was told they had 
received but little, and 1 stood by, consenting 
to their receiving from ten to fifteen lashes 
more. 1 then told the Deputy why he was 
chastised, the kind of men who did it, and 
that he had received but a small instalment, 
a mere taste of what he was endeavoiing to 
inflict on men as good as he was. He hum- 
bly confessed the charge, said he would go 
home, resign his office, and do so uo more. 


On the trial these men swore to much that 
was positively fale, and what was in part 
true, was exaggerated five-fold. To their 
false testimony, was added the bitter point, 
with additions and embellishments in the 
pleadings of R. F. Paine, the U. S. prosecut- 
ing attorney. Not desiring to conceal any- 
thing that was true, | had sommoned no_ wit- 
nesses, and did not discover that [ needed any, 
till too late to obtain them. You are pro- 
bably aware that, in the U. S. District Courts, 
you must either produce and pay your own 
witnesses, or make oath to the Court of the 
name, and points to be proved, and then the 
Judge will decide whether youcan have them 
summoned by the Marshal and paid as the 
witnesses of the prosecution. This gave a 
false aspect to my doings. Still I was not 
on trial for the injury done to the men, but 
for ‘obstructing process.’ And one of their 
vumber testified that they had given up pur- 
suit before the men were taken, and my con- 
nection with it did not occur ten minutes be- 
fore the whole matter was over. I was ably 
and eloquently defended by A. G. Riddle, 
Member of Congress from this District, as- 
sisted by bis pertner in law, Mr. Williamson. 
Judge Spalding was to have taken part, but. 
was called away to sce a sick daughter. 


Judge Wilson’s charge was singularly mild 
and candid, considering his kidnapping and 
Hunker antecedents. But as soon as | was 
convicted, he was himself again. A motion 
was made to arrest judgment, and give me a 
new trial, on a point in which the whole Bar 
is against him, but he overruled it without 
giving a reasoo for hia decision. His hatred 
of anti slavery men only slumbered, and await- 
ed an opportunity to veat itself as maliciously 
as ever. 

I came up, intending to go into Court, and 
submit to a trial one year ago, but was ad- 
vised to go away, avoid the officers, and run 
the case ioto the new Administration. I con- 
sequently spent the winter in Canada, and re- 
turned and give myself up a few days before 
Sumter was taken and the war begun. Noth- 
ing has been gained by the delay. The ecen- 
tence runs to the extreme limit, in all except 
the imprisonment, and it would have been the 
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full year, but for the greater probability of a 
pardov. My case is,io & good many aspects, 
worse than was that of the Oberlin men. — 
They were many, and could keep each other 
in company and countenance ; I am alone, 
without the aid of numbers. They wtre men 
of mark, excited much interest, and had a 
continued run of visitors; I am obscure, and 
cannot clain or eXpect much notice. Their 
imprisonment took place when the countr 
was quiet—had little else to think about—and 
consequently they drew a large share of pub- 
lic interest ; now there is so much else to en- 
gross the public mind, that the wrongs of one 
obscare individual will receive little attention. 
They enjoyed the consolation that their suf- 
ferings were doing much to break the slave 
power, and bring the country right. Now, 
the people are possessed with the delusive 
idea that slavery is already in its death-pangs, 
and going into dissolution by its own acts — 
They had the freedom of the jail yard, for 
health and recreatiof, and were taken as 
boarders into the Sheriff's family ; the pres- 
ent Sheriff, Mr. Craw, is a gentlemanly man, 
but feels compelled (and no doubt rightly) to 
keep me in * close confinement.’ And fivally, 
they enlisted the interest of the Republican 
party, who perceived that their case furnished 
the raw material for a good deal of political 
capital ; but now, the party isin power, they 
wish to convince the loyal slaveholders that 
they are as faithful to the Fugitive Slave En- 
actment, and as willing slave catchers, as the 
Democrats. Hence, I am ground between the 
upper and nether mill-stone, the one of Re- 
publican truckling, the other of conceuled se- 
cessionism. 

Still it should be a matter of gratitude that 
a stockholder in the U. G. R. R. escaped so 
long. Other, and better men, have endured 
much worse. Walker, Sayres, Drayton, Del- 
lingham, Burr, Work and Thompson, had 
each an cndurance to which mine is compar 
atively small. And ‘lorry, poor Torry! a 
tear starts as I write his name! His yonng 
and beautiful wife, and two lovely children, 
during six cheerless years, were denied an 

‘juterview. And even when death, in the 
form of sure cousumption, held him as a host- 
age of the grave, still the inexorable slave 
power refused to relax its iron grasp, and al 
low him tbe last comfort of dyiug with his 
loved ones. And not till his freed gspiri 
passed the everlasting hilis, was the pale clay 
given up. ‘To spend six long months inside 
the grin and surly looking bars of my prison. 
have my property swept away by fines and 
costs, and come out in poverty,is not pleas- 
ant; but the trial shrivels into nothing when 
compared to those of others. 

Judge Wilson, in passing sentence, declared 
it ove of the most aggravated cazes that had 
come within his knowledge. From his char- 
acter and antecedents, that looks like Strong 
presumptive evidence that the conduct was 
meritorious... Bat I must close this letter, 
already too long. The Fugitive Act is once 
more vindicated. fiunkerdom is jubilant, 
and | am in prison, but calm, contented, and 
suffiviently happy. 

Yours, truly, Gro. GoRDON. 


ADDRESS TO THE COURT. 


We give below the concluding paragraphs 
of Mr. Gordon’s eloquent address to the 
Court : 

But the slave power still rules, and I must 
suffer. Then be it so. ‘The beginning of 
the end has come.’ Though slavery yet rules, 
it is only in the death throes, and last con- 
tractions of its mighty heart. ‘Mke tron logic 
of events is charging public sentiment, and 
few look on slave-catching as anything ‘but a 
mean and infamous business.. The slavehold- 
er himself despises the man who catches his 
fugitive. He looks on him as he does bis 
bloodhound—calls him up, and scents h'm on 
the track—doles out to him his reward—and 
then looks on him with utter contempt. 

A few words more, and I shall have done. 
In the charge to the jury, I cast no reflections 
on the Court. Inso far aa I had ability to 
judge, it was fair and candid. My counsel 


made an able, eloquent, and manly defence.— 
Though I was put in a very untrue position 
before the jury, still 1 think they need not. 
aud know they ought not, to have convicted 
me. Some of them will not retain the re- 
membrance of the act among their cherished 
memories. 

We are all passing to another tribunal, 
where the Fugitive Enactment willbe at a 


y| discount. To have ‘resisted process’ in the 


hands of a judicial kidnapper will not there 
be regarded as a crime. The blessing of the 
Judge will fall upon such as fed him when 
hungry, took him in when a stranger, and 
visited him in prison ; and all this he will ac- 
knowledge to have been done to him—if done 
to his poor. To another class he will say, 
‘Inasmuch as ye did not these things unto 
the least of my brethren, ye did them not 
unto me.’ If Grandson Marten be a Christian, 
tne so-called crime for which I am now to be 
sentenced is for resisting an attempt to drag 
back Christ himself to tbe crucifixico of per- 
petual slavery, in the person of his chattelized 
representative. If he was not a Christian, 
still it was resistance to the crime of reducing 


terance of the great truths which underlie all 
poetry, and constitute the very essence of all 
that is heroic and beautiful in hemanity ; nay, 
which go to make up all our ideas of that 
Divine Nature whose throne is established in 
justice. He claimed for his race equal rights 
with their white brothers, and showed con- 
clusiuely that as slavery is the canse of the 
war, 80 Only freedom can put an end to the 
war. His logic was irresistible, and he com- 
| pletely swept away that net-work of sophistry 
which has entangled so many, catching even 
Henry Ward Beecher in its web, that as sla- 
very is constitutional, therefore it cannot be 
abolished constitutionally. He said he trust- 
cd less tothe virtue of the North than to 
the villainy of the South, and that the Gov- 
ernment would yet be brought to a position 
where, instead of catching fugitive slaves, it 
would arm them. 

Bat it is not in a lecture such as this that 
Frederick Douglass shows his greatest power 
—that he is really himself. At the close of 
the meeting at Tremont Temple, he went di- 
rectly to Rev. Mr. Grimes’s Church, on Sou- 





God's image to a slave, and crushing out his. 
aspirations to be a man. | 

And now, sif, apart from the defence of 
the rectitude of my coaduct, I have no favors | 
to crave—no mercy toimplore. I stand erect, 
in conscious integrity and manhood. My 
house has ever been a home for the fleeing 
fugitive, and shall be go still. If my dwelling 
be reduced-to a cabin, he shall be welcome 
to acorner. All the devilsin hell and slave. 
catchers out of hell, shall not close my door 
against him. I cannot repress the hope that, 
in this line of persecutions, I may be the last 
victim of the slave power. Whether this be 
so or not, I wish when ‘all that’s mortal’ of 
your humble prisoner shall be in its last rest- 
ing place, it may be with truth written on my 
grave-stone, ‘ Here lie the remainsof one who 
in life was faithful to God’s poor.’ | 


We have received a copy of the proceed- 
ings of a meeting held at Iberia, at which 
resolutions were passed sympathizing with 
Mr. Gordon. For want of space, we are 
compelled to leave them out. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS IN BOSTON. 








[From the Boston Lib-rator. } 

The regular lecture in the Fraternity Course 
was delivered on Tuesday evening, Vecember 
3d, by Frederick Douglass. The Fraterrity 
is the outgrowth of the life and teachings of 
Theodore Parker, at once the legacy he has 
left to humanity, and the monument to bis 
memory. Meet and fitting is it, then, that 
Frederick Douglass, the representative of the 
much-abused colored race, should be among 
the speakers that it welcomes to its platform. 

At an early hour, the spacious ‘I'reinont 
Temp'e was filled to overflowing, and the 
welcome which the speaker received upon 
coming to the platform was deep aud hearty. 

Mr. Douglass began by thanking the aun- 
dience for their presence, and the Fraternity 
for the invitation to speak, modestly saying 
he trusted more to the indulgence of bis hear 
ers than to any ability of his own. If ever 
a man, standing before a great audience ol. 
refined and cultivated people, has the right to 
their indulgence, surely he whose early years 
were spent in slavery, whose spelling-book 
was the soft sand at his feet, and who took his 
degree of the sign-boards over the doors, 
might claim such indulgence; and yet, as 
Frederick Douglass stood there, his form di 
lating with conscious power, bis eye flashing, 
and his whole face glowing witb enthusiasm 
while his clear silver tones rang like a tram- 
pet, all who saw and heard him must have 
felt that he was not an object of indulgence, 
but of admiration. His very presence giver 
the lie to the oft-repeated assertion that the 


thac Street, which was packed to its utmoat 
capacity to receive him. Here the exuber- 


}ance of his nature found expression in the 


glowing imagery of his imaginative race ; his 
wit aod drollery were inimitable; and his 
rollicking good humor, blended with a vein 
of pathos, took ali hearts captive. 


A. F. R. 





[From the Pine and Palm.] 

We are always glad to hear colored speak- 
ers select topics outside of the slavery qnes3- 
tion ; not that we would have that important 
subject ignored, but we would have the negro 
haters of our country to know that the man 
of color, though once a slave, has a reflective 
wind, and can make bimself master Of other 
phases of thought. ‘The lecture showed deep 
research, and satisfied every listener that Mr. 
Douglass looks upon pictures with the eye of 
aun artist. There was an originality io his 
description of the progress of picture-making, 
especially as modernized, which was indced 
refieshing, as well as amusing. Every phase 
of the art, and its effect upon the age, from 
Raphael, Rubers, and Michael Angelo, down 
to the daguerreotypist who may be found at 
almost every village cross-road, was brought 
out with all its light and shade. 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton once said that 
‘the genius that would realize the palace of 
Aladdin, must still be the genius of the lamp.’ 
No one has erystalized the above theory into 
practice more clearly than Mr. Douglass; and 
this seemed to be the feeling of the highly 
educated and thinking audience that paid 


day evening. 

From ‘Pictures,’ the speaker turned to 

‘Progress,’ and handled ‘the present crisis and 
its connection with slavery, as few but Fred- 
erick Douglass can. His al‘usion to Captain 
Jol Brown, and his noble efforts for the lib- 
‘eration of an oppressed people, was warmly 
applauded, and the audience became wild 
with enthusiasm when the speaker drew his 
graphic picture of ex Senator Mason, as he 
appeared at Harper's Ferry, two years ago, in 
comparison with his position now at Fort 
W arren. 

Altogether, this is one of the best of the 
lectures thus far given in the Fraternity course, 
and retlects great credit upon its author. We 
have no doubt but that Mr. Douglass will re- 
ceive maby invitations to deliver it before ly- 
ceums in the surrounding towns, for he cer- 
tainly deserves it, and its effect upon all who 
would hear it, would be to raise the colored 
man still higher in the scale of ability, while 
the cause of human progress would be bene- 
fited. B. 


_ — 





The Cincinnati Gazette says :—A rara- 
graph in an exchange states that in Western 





negro is incapable of elevation, and ooly fit 
for a menial condition. 

The lecture, which was called ‘ Pictures 
and Progress,’ was elegant in diction, and 
fall of fine poetic passages, but its chief ex. 





| cellence consisted in a manly and fearless uat- 


Virginia many fagitives were arriving io Gen. 
Kelly's camp, who put them in confinement, 
‘ awaiting the claim of their masters.’ The 
practice of Gen Kelly had better be ‘ modi- 
fied to the act of Congress’ for the recaptare 


of fugitives from Jabor. e 


such close attention to the lecture on Tues- 
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THE NEGROES IN THE WASHINGTON JAIL. 


The fact that colored men, who have 
been abanduned by their rebel masters who 
claim their services and labor, have beengput 
in the Washington Jail, has, as will be seen 


_ by referring to our Congressional summary, 


aroused a good deal of feeling, and hopes are 
entertained that the nuisance will soon be 
broken up. Several Congressmen have visit- 
ed this vile place, and witnessed the sufferings 
of the poor victims, some of whom having 
been confined therein for over eight months. 
A correspondent of the Chicago T'ribune, in 
company with Senator Grimes, of Iowa, on a 
recent visit to the Jail, says: 


We then went tothe negro quarters, female 
department. If the sight of an insane sul. 
dier had been a surpiise to us, the first object 
we now encountered was something more. 

“Who are you—what are you here for?” 
asked the Senator from Iowa, —. a 
mulatto girl who sat on the floor sewing her 
apron. : 

rCYou know who Mary Hall is. I b’longs 
to Mary Hall,” she replied. 

‘“‘What are you here for?” was the next 
query. 

“For safe keepin, I s’pose. 

“We turned to the jailor for an explana- 
tion. 

He told us that it was true. The woman 
was the slave of Mary Hall, who had sent 
her to jail for safe keeping. Mary herself 
keeps the larges: house of ill-fame in Wash- 
ington, and the Government keeps a board- 
ing-house for her negroes. 

An intelligent and comparatively neat- 
looking colored woman next attracted our 
attention, when the following conversation 
ensued : 

Q —What are you here for ? 

A.—Dou't know. 

Q—Who rent you here? 

A.—An officer. 

Q—Are you a fugitive? Did you run 
away ? 

A—Not’zactly. My master lived near Al- 
exandria. When the soldiers came he want- 
ed to move to the Junction and so I came 
away—me and my little boy—he’s up stairs. 

Q—What was your master’s name ? 

A—Triplett. : 

Q— What did they bring you here for ? 
A—Don’t know. When the man took me 
I wanted to go and see Gen. Mansfield. He 
said he would take me to Gen. Mansfield, 
but he brought mehere. I[haven’tseen Gen. 
Mausfield yet more’n six months. 

We asked the jailor how many fugitives he 
had. He replied, forty-five. The average 
attendance was :omewhat larger, but a gang 
of males had been taken out Jately to work 
on the Capitol grounds. We went up stairs 
where the woman said her little boy was, 
and where, it was plain, her own heart was, 
In the main corridor were twenty or thirty 
male negroes, of all ayes, from six to sixty. 
We should not have recognized the s@m of 
the woman below, but for the help of the 
juilor, he was so much whiter than his mo- 
ther. These negroes had, of course, com. 
mitted no crime except that of being born.— 
The army came among them, their rebel 
masters fied, and we put them in the 
third story of the Washington jail, 
where we fed them in a trough, on Fou. 
rierite principles, where no one has any bet- 
ter chance than his neighbors, unless he gets 
into it lengthwise. Four of them were play- 
ing a game of old sledge with a mutillated 

ack of cards,and a dozen others were look- 
ing op; one was dancing the double-shuffle, 
and the remainder were singing or talking 
and laughing. ; 

We went into the quarters of the free 
blacks, Most of them are confined for petty 
offences, such as thieving ana vagrancy.— 
One, bright-eyed, intelligent-looking fellow, 
about twenty years of age, being asked why 
he was there, replied: “ For walking in the 
— with a slave girl.’”” The hardened ruf- 

an! . 

It wastrue. The laws of this district pro- 
hibit such laxity of walking. The theory or 
philosophy, of the case is, that the girl might 
fallin love with him, and eventually run away 


v9 


2 or his sake, 


| ‘We came down and went cut. “We must 
have a new jail,” remarked Senator G 

“What,” I[asked, “ would you do with the 
old one?” 

“Put a barrel of powder into it and blow it 
up,” he replied. 

The Washiogton Republican, in ullading 
to the order of the President forbidding the 
imprisonment of fugitive slaves in the District 
of Columbia, says : 

“The probable effect of this order of the 
President will be to prevent the interference 
by our city police with any slaves escaping 
from the Virginia rebels, whether coming 
within the confiscation act or not. This is 
a most desirable resu!t, and will be made a 
permanent one, by the impending abrogation 
by Congrees of all the infamous laws in force 
here, whether inherited from Maryland or of 
our own municipal making, which debase 
our police into bum bailiffs and blood- hounds, 
for the benefit of Virginia slaveholders, or 
which establish the hideous presumption 
that a man is not free because he is not 
white, when all presumptions ought always 
to be in favor of life and liberty. 

“This order of the President indicates the 
necessity of making the Confiscation act ef. 
fective, by prescribing the proofs which shall 
establish the fact that slaves have been em- 
~~ in the military service of the revels, 
and -by furnishing an easy method of preser- 
ving such proofs. That act was a most ines- 


‘timable one. The number of slaves freed by 


its provisions is to be reckoned, not by tens 
of thousands but by hundreds of thousands, 
and the number will increase just so long as 
this war continues. All that is needed to 
make this grant of freedom effective is to 
provide summary modes of establishing the 
fact upon which the grant of freedom is made 
to depend. 

“In making use of this act the friends of 
emancipation bave the great advantage of 
not being obliged to ask for the recognition 
of any new principle. They have only the 
easy task of insisting that a principle, already 
established, shall be carricd out in practice.” 





EMANCIPATION IN RUSSIA. 


The results of Alexander’s efforts for the 
abolition of serfdom have been involved in so 
much obscurity that evidence is still wanting, 
at least in this country, to reconcile conflict- 
ing Opiuions as to the success of the measure. 
We have recently conversed with an intelli- 
gent American who has spent a portion of 
the year in Russia, and are indebted tu bim 
for the substance of the following statements. 

It is well known that the provision of the 
decree by which aterm of years was inter- 
posed in favor of the proprietor before the 
extinction of his relation to the serf,was wide- 
ly misunderstood. ‘The serfs, especially those 
more remote from the capital, buried in the 
recesses of the Empire, received the news of 
the decree much as the negroes of ‘l'ennes- 
see heard of the election of Lincoln. Some 
event, more or less immediately affecting their 
condition, bad certainly happened. Its im 
portance was magnified by uncertainty, and 
the hour of its fruition anticipated by hope. 
Emancipation bad been declared. In the 
parrow brain of the serf, there was room for 
no other idea. Delay, postponement, transi. 
tion periods, were a juggle of the owner. — 
The Czar had decreed liberty to his children. 
The inferior despot who tyrannized over them 
was thwarting the wil of his Imperial master, 
and cheating the subject of his newly-granted 
rights. No other theory is needed to account 
for the disturbances which toox place op some 
estates, chiefly those of the interior. The 
probabilities of the case make the theory 
plausible, and the example of the British 
West Indies supplies 4 similar instance. Sup- 
ported as itis by ascertained facts, it gives 
another proof how delicate a business is an 
attempt at partial emancipation, how liable 
are ignorant millions to misapprehension of 
qualified efforts in their behalf, and what sort 
of trouble may be expected to follow. Dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the nobles had been 
anticipated. Why the serfs should also have 





rebelled has been ill understood. In dealing 
with oar own problem, it concerns us to con- 


sider alike the arenes and the warn- 
ing of such an example. To those who af.- 
fect to believe that the slaves of the South 
are happy io servitude, devoted to their mas- 
ters, averse to freedom, and hostile or indif.- 
ferent do all efforts at meliorating their condi- 
tion, a similar state of mind in the Russian 
serfs will need no explanation. But thought- 
ful observers will be satisfied that the policy 
of the Emperor was not directly responsible 
for the trouble ; that not the decree but the 
supposed interference with its operation cre- 
ated discontent and stimulated revolt. 


In many cases, however, a greater degree 
of intelligence or readier access to information 
produced very different results. The commnu- 
tation in money of this period of delay, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the decree, has 
been more generally availed of than could 
have been expected. The class of serfa who 
resided by permission away from the estates 
of their masters, nearly tree from restraint, 
and often possessing great wealth, would read- 
ily parchase their immediate freedom. - But 
the practice has not been confined to them.— 
A single instance may be cited. Ou an estate 
not far from St. Petersburg, seventy thousand 
roubles were paid to the steward by the serfs 
for this commutation, and eighty thousand 
roubles for the land itself, which also might 
have become theirs by a longer term of ser- 
vice. The whole amount was in silver, much 
of it so old that the coinage had long been out 
of circulation. For a hundred years, it bad 
been hoarded, till the day came when the 
painful savings of former generations gave 
liberty to this. Aside from all other consid- 
erations, the unlocking of these long-bidden 
stores of coin throughout the empire must 
have no unimportant effect on its currency, 
and give no little relief. to embarrassed ti- 
nance JV. Y. Tribune. 





TO JOHN C. FREMONT. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. .- 








Thy error, Fremont, simply was to act 

A plain man’s part, without the statesman’s 
tact, 

And, taking counsel] but of common sense, 

To strike at cause. as well as cons: quence. 

Su take thou courage! God bas spoken through 
thee, | 

Irrevocable, the mighty word, Be Free! 

The land shakes with them, and the slave's dull 
ear ) 

Turns from the rice-field stealthily to hear. 

Who would recall them now must first arrest 

The winds that blow down from the free North- 
west, 

Ruffling the Gulf; or, like a scroll, roll back 

The Mississippi to his upper springs. 

Such words fulfill their prophecy, and lack 

But the full time to harden ito things. 

[Buston Transcript. 


{From the N, Y. Tribune.] 


Thy voice, Fremont, hath brcke the fatal spell 
Now all the wizards may, with busy hand, 
Wave, to renew it, each his ancient wand, 

Potent erewhile to thrall in bd&hdage fell 

The faith that in the Natiou’s soul doth dwell— 
Potent no more forever—we are free! 
Questioned by one hervic touch from thee, 

The Nation's beart rings out—as if a be)) 

In hgaven, by some archangel smitten now, 
Did. as a signal, through the azure say. 

‘A danining stain from Earth is washed away, 
And she henceforth shall ware a whiter brow 
Joyous among thestars.’ And, Hero, thou 

Art as a star precluding light of day. 


O eye, thou canst discern the light and flame! 
O eagle spirit, fit for high career ! 
Trpe thou continuest to thine early fame, 
And art-as erst, the People’s Pioneer, 
Across the desert teaching it to steer ; 
Mid,all tLe terrors of our time, the same 
As when through mountain cloud-rack, void 
| of fear, 
Thou held’st toward lands of gold high-hearted 
— aim. 
O’er darker desert now and craggier peak, 
Stormed on, alas, with a more blinding snow, 





And buffeted by winds more hitter bleak, 
Thine eye, thy footstep must before us go 
To lands with joy of ony all aglow— 

To lands of which all hopes and prophets 


speak, 
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ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR IN BRISTOL. 





The Bristol (England) Anti-Slavery Asso- 
ciation has decided to prepare for holding the 
next Annual Bazaar in that city, early ip 
April, 1862. : 

For some years past the sale of work and 
other articles, contributed by the friends of 
the slave on this side of the Atlantic, has 
taken place in Great Britain or Ir:land, to 
avoid the heavy duty incurred by sending 
them to America. 

The objects to which the proceeds will be 
applied are—the assistance of fugitive slaves 
(many hundreds of whom yearly effect their 
escape into British territory,)—diffusing infor- 
mation on tke subject of slavery—and aiding 
some who have nobly stood their ground in 
defence of freedom. 

The attention of British Christians has so 
long been turned to the iniquity and horrors 
of the slaye system, still existing in all their 
enormity, that it is believed when the ear is 
open to the cry of suffering millions, and to 
the still small voice, saying, ‘* Remember them 
that are in bonds, as bound with them,” 
many will give a hearty response to this invi- 
tation to do something for the enslaved. 

Whilst earnestly desiring that the present 
melancholy conflicts in America may be over- 
ruled for the hastening of entire abolition, 
the Committee would remind their friends, 
that war and its attendant evils will probably 
affect the sum raised there for the cause, and 
render more needful the aid that can be af- 
forded by this country. 

Feeling that no effort must be slackened 
until the last fetter shall be broken, and the 


Oppressed go free, the Bristol Anti-Slavery 


Association would earnestly solicit the kind 
co-operation of the friends of freedom by 
contributions to the Bazaar, and by securing 
a large amount of sympathy and help during 
the coming winter. 

They would especially appeal to those who 

enjoy the liberty wherewith Christ makes His 
people free, to lend their aid in breaking the 
chains, which not only hold the captive in 
outward bondage, but to so large an extent, 
hinder the spread of the Gospel among the 
oppressed and their oppressors. 
b It is requested that contributions may be 
sent before the 20th of March to ladies whose 
pames are annexed, and who will give further 
information if required. They will also gladly 
receive donations from any who prefer the 
aidiog the cause in @ more direct manner. 

Early notice will be given of the exact 
time fixed for the Bazaar. 
| It is requested that boxes from a distance 
may be sent to Mrs. H. Barirran, Chudleigh 
House, White Ladies’ Road, Clifton, who 
should be informed by post of their dispatch. 

RECEIVING LADIES. 


Bristol—Mrg. O. C. Lane, the Mayoress, Clif- 
ton Down; Mrs. Richard Ash, 8, Victoria Sq’r; 
Mrs. Bruce, 21, Somerset Street, Kingsdown ; 
Mrs. Samuel Capper. Coburg Road, Montpelier; 
Mre. E. Charleton, Ashley Hill: Miss Fox, 25, 
Cotham Road; Mrs. Grace, Elmfield Villa, 
Hampton Park; Mrs. Hebditch, Lopen ; Villa, 
Arley Hill; Miss Leonard, 3, Buckingham 
Villas ;. Mrs. Wm. Lemmon, 15, Portland Sq’r ; 
Mrs. Polglase, Parkside, Cotham Hill; Mrs. 
Sibree, Cotham Park : Miss Sherring, 3, Ashley 
Place ; Mre. George Thomas, Brislington ; Mrs. 
Samuel Ware, 48, Park Street; Mrs. 8. Wills, 
Hill House, Kingsdown, 

Birmingham—Mrs. Goodrick, George Street ; 
Mrs. Middlemore, Elvetham Rd.; Mrs. Stam 
Frederick Street; Mrs. Edmund Sturge, W hee- 
ley’s Hill, 


ps, | tilities for a time—during the 


Bath—Mrs. Samuel Rutter, Stall Street. 
, on Tweed—Mrs. John Paxton. 

p suirienhend-— Dre. Coventry, 10, Devonshire 
ce. 

Cardiff—Mrs. Heury Bishop, Queen Street ; 
Mrs. Edwards, Crockkerbtown. 

Chellenham—Miss Ame-Droz, 43, Lansdown 
Crescent. 

Ooventry— Miss Cash, Sherburne House. 

_ Groydon—Mrs. John Morland, Heath Lodge. 
Derby— Mrs. Steer, 25, Wilmot Street. 
Dublin— Mrs. Studdert, Rathgar Mansion, 

Rathmines; Mrs, W. Webb, 6, Dunville Av., 

Rathmines. 
Edinburgh—Mrs. Horseturgh, 18, Buccleuch 

Place ; Mrs. Swan, 7, Hope Crescent. 
Falmouth—Mrs. A. Fox, Wodehouse Place ; 

Mrs. Hooper, Stratton Place, Green Bank ; Mrs. 

Maule, Woodlane Terrace. 

Glasgow—Mrs. Dr. Robson, 2, Queen’s Cres- 
cent; Miss Smith, 62, Kelvingrove Street. 
Halifax—Mrs. Russell Carpenter, 14, Milton 

Place; Mrs. Hargraves, 3, Lord Street. 
Teeds—Mrs Crofis, 15, Grove Terrace. 
Liverpool—Mra. John Cropper, Dingle Bank ; 

Mrs. John Robberds, High Park Street. 
Montrose—Mrs. Dr. Lawrence, Mrs. Robert 

Barclay. @ 

Newcastle on Tyne—Miss Pringle. 
Piymouth—Mrs. Steele,St. M ichael’s Terrace. 
Reigate, Surrey — Miss Alexander, London 

Road. 

Salishury—Mrs. Wm. Chubb, Bridge Street. 
Sheffield —Mrs. Doncaster, Broomball Park ; 

Mrs. Kawson. Wincobank Hall; Mrs. Read, 1, 

Ashmount, Broowhill. | 
Street, Somerset—Mrs. James Clark. 
Wellington, Somerset-—Mrs. Hawkins, Lip- 

pencotte Cottage. 
N. B. The Bristol Committee will be obliged 
by ladies attaching a price to their respective 


contributions. 





How the Rebels Talk About ** Peace ”’ 
Propositions. 





It will be remembered that Mr. SauLsBury, 
U. 8S. Senator from Delaware, soon after the 
opening of the session, offered resolutions 
looking to the appointment of “ Peate” Com- 
missioners to settle the troubles between the 
North and South. The following shows how 


it is received by the rebels: 
From ths Forfolk Day Book. Dec, 9, 

We see by the proceedings of the Feder] 
Congress that, in the Senate, on the 4th inst., 
Mr. Saulsbury offered a joint resolution that 
Millard Fillmore. Franklin Pierce, Roger B. 
Taney, E:iward Everett, George M. Dallas, 
Thomas Ewing, Horace Bioney, Reverdy 
Johnson, John J. Crittenden, Geo. E. Pugh, 
and Richard W. Thomas, be appointed Com. 
missioners on the part of Congress to confer 
with the commission appointed by the “so- 
called Contederate States,” “for the preser- 
vation of the Union and the maintenance of 
the Constitution.” 

We conceive that this is a pretty bright 
idea on the part of the Yankees; Lut we are 
at a loss to fully appreciate the compliment of 
their call on us tO maintain an instrument 
(the Constitution) that they have long since 
smashed into smithers, unless it is that there 
is a party among them that still believe in 
the superior statesmanship of our Southern 
leaders and they wish to get them to fixit up 
again for their especial benefit, seeing its de- 
| struction has enabled the Autocrat to trample 
ra'her severely upon their liberties. 

We would recommend to those “Constitu 
tion” cobblers the peculiar virtue of Spal- 
ding’s glue for their purpose, with the assv- 
rance that they will find quiteas much virtue 
in that article as they would be likely to find 
in the combined wisdom of all the statesmen 
in the world for the repair and preservation 
of an instrument that has been so badly rent 
as what was once the Constitution of-the 
United States. As for their Union, we would 
remind them that it ts un excellent Union for 
them, being composed of such despicable, God- 
forsaken scoundrels as were never raked 
in one parcel since the world has been a world. 
It is now a perfect dog.eat dog conglomeration of 
negro thieves and pirates; and, ae got 
rid of the honest people of the they are 
now at liberty to “go it with a rush.” 

May be they would like a cessation of hos- 
aver of the 





commissioners, as another resolution propos- 
es—in order to get an opportunity to accom- 








591 
plish some object they have in view. But 
possibly our people have had of such 





dodges in the Crittenden compromie schemes 
which were afterwards proved to be but 
a to gain time on their part. 
they desire peace they have but to with- 
draw their: troops from our soil, and let us 
alone, and until they do this, we should 


ingly scorn any proposition emanating from 


.We wonder if these poor, miserable, degra- 
ded, negro-stealing wretches do really think 
to gammon the people of the South still fur- 
ther? What under heavens should we want 
with a union with them? To ehare the 
debts Caused by their folly? To share alike 
with them the contempt of the world? -For 
-urely we can conceive of nothing else we 
= d gain by any future alliance with 

m. 
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The Future of Africa: 
MISCELLANIES: BY REV. ALEX. CRUMMELL, B.A., 


OF LIBERIA, AFRICA. 


4 fear UNDERSIGNED proposes to issue in 
a 12 mo. volume, of abovt 300 pages, Or- 
ations, Addresses, and other Papers, mostly 

or for National and Missionary occasions 
in Liberia, West Africa; and pertaining to Na- 
tional Life and Duty. 

The following is a list of the articles: 

1. The English Language in Liberia. 

2. The Duty of a Rising Christian State to 
contribute to the World’s Well-being and Civ- 
ilization. 

3. Address on laying the Corner Stone of 
St. Mark’s Hospital, Cape Pelmas. 

4. Duty and Relations of Free Colored Men, 
in America, to Africa. 

5. Eulogium: on the Life and Character of 
Thomas Clarkson, Esq. 

6. God and the Nation— An Anniversary 
Sermon. | 

7. The Fitness of the Gospel for its own 
Work— A Cenvocational Sermon. 

8. The Progress and Prospects of the Repub- 
lic of Liberia. ) 

9: Progress of Civilization along the West 
Coast of Africa. 

10. The Negro Race not under a Curse-- 
tony the London Christian Observer of Aug., 
1853. 

This volume will be printed on good white 
paper, in clear type, neatly bound, and at $1 
per copy. 


As it is published to help repair serious 
losses by fire, in Africa, and to secure the edu- 
cation of his children, it will not be published 
until 400 subseribers are obtained. 

The aid of generous friends is requested, at 
an early day as possible, as the subscriber is 
anxious to return, very soon, to his duty in 
A frica. ALEX. CRUMMELL, Missionary, 


_ 311 Spring St., New York. 
December 12th, 1861 














P. S. The following names have been readily 
obtain d, within a very tew days, in the city of 
Pbiladelphia, mostly for rE copies : 


Rt. Rev. A. Potter,D.D. Rev. Albert Barnes, 
Benjamin Coates, Esq., Rev..S H. Tyng, D. D-, 
Mrs Eli K. Price, of New York., 

Rev. J. W. Cracraft, John Welsh, Eeq., 
John 8S. Crozier, Erq., Samuel Welsh, & - 
Hon. Edward Coles, Rev. T. 8S. Malcom, 
Rev. B. T. Noakes, Hon. G. W. Woodward, 
A. R. Cope, John Boblen, Esq., 
Anthony P. Morris, W. Parker Foulke, Esq. 
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Single Copies, to American subscribers, $) per year. 
“s * to British va 53. sterling. — 
Subscriptions mus: be paid for invariably in advance. 
All communications, whether on business or for publi- 
cation, should be addressed to 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Rocuezsrssr, N. Y. 


AGENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


We take the liberty of using the names of the follow. 
ing gentlemen who will receive names and subscriptions 
for Deuglass Monthly in Great Britain : 


Halifeaz— Rev. Russett Layr Carreyrer, Milton 


London—Mr. L.A Cammrovzow, Anti-Slavery Office, 
27, New Broad Street, E.C. 
Dublin—Mr. Wu. Ween, 52, High Street, and 8, Dun- 
ville Avenue, Rathmines. 
Derby—Dr. Spencer T. Harr, Burton Read. 
Glasgow—Mr. Joux Surru, 173, Trongate. 
me. Mr. Arruvuk .Hottasp, 4, Park Row; Rev. Dr. 
ROFTS. 


Newcastle-on- Tyne—Mr. Walter 8. Prixeia. 
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INVITATION. ) 

. Hayti will soon regain her ancient splendor. 
This marvelous soil that our fathers, blessed by 
God, conquered for us, will soon yield to us the 
wealth now hidden in its bosom. Let our 
black and yellow brethren, scattered through 
the Antilles, and North and South America. 
hasten to co-operate-with us ia restoring the 
glory of the Republic. Hayti is the common 
country of the black race. Our ancestors, in 
taking possession of it, were careful to announce 
in the Constitution that they pubiished, that all 
the descendants of Africans, and of the inhab- 
itants of the West Indies, belong by right to 
the Haytian family. The idea was grand and 
generous. 

Listen,then, all ye negroes and mulattoes who, 
in the vast Continent of America, suffer from 
the prejudices of caste. The Republic calls 
you; she invites you to bring to her your arms 
and your minds. The regenerating work that 
she undertakes interests all colored people and 
their descendants, no matter what their origin 
or where their place of birth. 

Hayti, regaining her former position, retaking 
her ancient sceptre as Queen of the Antilles, 
will be a formal denial, most eloquent and per- 
emptory, against those detractors of our race 


_who contest our desire and ability to attain a 


high degree of civilization. GEFFRARD. 


Ci RCULAR==2=No. I. 


To the Blacks, Men of Color. and Indians in the 
United States and British North American 
Provinces : 

Frizenps :—I am anthorized and instructed by 
the Government of the Republic, to offer you, 
individually and by communities, a welcome, a 
home, and a free homestead, in Hayti. 

Such of you as are unable to pay your pass- 
age will be provided with the means of defray- 
ing it. 

Two classes of emigrants are especially in- 
vited—laborers and farmers. None of either 
class, or any class, will be furnished with pass- 
ports, who cannot produce, before sailing, the 
proofs of good character for industry and in- 
tegritv. 

To eich family of emigrants, five carreaux 
(a carreau is 3 acresand 3 i-3 rods) of fresh 
and fertile iand, capabls of growing all the 
fruits and staples of the tropics, will be gratu- 
itously given, on the sole condition that they 
shall settle on it and cultivate it, and declare 
their intention of becoming citizens of Havti. 
To unmarried men, on similar conditions, two 
carreaux will be granted. 

Board and lodging, free of cost, will be fur- 
nished to the emigrants fur at least eight days 
after their arrival in the island. 

The government also will find remunerative 
work tor those of you whose means will not 





permit you to begin immediately an independ- 


ent cultivation. 

Emigrants are invited to settle in commun- 
ities. 

Sites for the erection of schools and chapels 
will be donated by the State, without regard to 
the religious beliet of the emigran's. : 

The same protection and civil rights that the 
laws give to Haytians are solemnly guaranteed 
to the emigranis. 

The fullest religious liberty will be secured 
to them ; they will never be called on to sup- 
port the Rotman Catholic Church. 

No military service will be demanded of 
them, excepting that they shall form military 
companies and drill themselves once a month. 

All the necessary personal effects, machinery 
and agricul:ural instruments introduced by the 
emigrants, shall be entered free of duty. 

The emigrants shall be at liberty to leave the 
country at any moment they. please ; but those 
whose passage shall be paid by government, if 
they wish to return before the expiration of 
three years, will be required to refund the 
money expended on their account, A cuntract, 
fixing the amount, will be made with each em- 
igrant before leaving tke continent. 

I have been commissioned to superintend the 
interests of the emigrants, and charged with 
the entire control of the movement in America, 
and all persons, therefore, desiring to avail 
themselves of the invitation and bounty of the | 





| 


| Haytian Government, are requested to corres- 


pond with me. 

I shall at once, as directed by the Govern- 
ment, establish a bureau of emigration in Bos. 
ton, and publish a Guide Book for the use of 
thise persons of African or Indian descent who 
may wish to make themselves rp mgt with 
the resources of the country and the disposition 
of its authorities. : 

I shall also appoint Agents to visit such com- 
munities as may seriously entertain the project 
of emigration. 

Immediate arrangements, both here and in 
Hayti,can be made for the embarkment anid 
settlement of one hundred thousand persons. 

By order of the Government of the Republic 
of Hayti. James Reppata, 

| General Agent of Emigration. 
Bostun. Nov. 3, 1860. 


CIRCULAR-==<-No. III. 


HaytTian Burgav or EMIGRATION, 
August 3ist, 1861. 


AUTUMN ARRANGEMENTS. 
Arrangements will be made by which emi- 





graniscan sail from different ports during the |. 


autumn and winter. Due notice will be given 
of the days of sailing, through t#% columns of 
«The Pineand Palm.”’ 

Persons desiring to emigrate are requested to 
read carefully the circulars of this Bureau, and 
to follow the directions therein given, as it is 
impossible to provide for the comfort of pass- 
engers except by insisting on a strict compli- 
ance with our regulations. 

I, Let it be understood, that all who can pay 
for their passage are expected to do so; and 
that a passage will be advatced to such farmers 
aud laborers only as are unable to meet this 
— 

I. All mechanics who intend to practice 
their trades in Hayti. must go at their own ex- 
pense ; the Government guarantees to find work 
for farmers and laborers only. It will welcome 
all colored emigrants ; but it cannot agree tu 
provid» work for all c‘asses of mechanics. Its 
demands for agricultural Jabor is unlimited ; 
but for mechanical skill this is not the case. 

If{. Passengers will be charged at the rate of 
$18 «ach adult from United States ports ; from 
CanadaeW est, $25. Children under eight will 
be charged half price; infants under one year, free 

IV. Passengers, in all cases, should provide 
their own bedding. Mattresses must be four 
feet wide. Each passenger must be provided 
with a tin gallon can for Water, atin cup, a tin 
plate, kuife and fork. a few pounds of soap, 
and towels, with such extra utensils as may 
be deemed necessary to hold the daily rations. 

V. The amount of baggage allowed to every 
passenger is two trunks, or two barrels, or one 
trunk and one barrel. All freight over that 
amount will be charged for, separately from the 
passage ticket, at the rate of 75 cents per barrel 
or 15 cents per cubic foot fiom American ports ; 
or 90 cents per barrel and 18 cents per cubic 
foot from British North American pors, This 
is exclusive of the bedding, which goes free.— 
All goods must be boxed up. 

VI. The board provided for emigrants will be 
the navy rations of the United States, minus in- 
toxicating spirits, which will not be allowed in 
our vessels. The following is the fare: 


NAVY RATION FOR EACH DAY OF THE WEEK. 
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Emigrants are at liberty to carry, free of ex- 
pense, additional provisions ta be used on the 
voyage. Slight additions may be made to the 
navy rations; but the Bureau does nut pledge 
itself to do 60. 

VIL. As efforts have been industriously made 
by unscrupulous men to misrepresent the condi- 
tions under which emigrants who do not prepay 
their passages, will accept the offers of the Gov- 


‘ernment of Hayti,it is deemed advisable to 


publish below, in full, the contract to be made 
with them. The words in italic 4nd within 
brackets (blank in the original) are filled up to 
how precisely the terms on which a single man 
can emigrate. It should be distinctly under- 
stood, that no barrier whatever will be put to 


any man’s return, ex 





ing that he shall pay 
the sum of eighteen dollars before embarking 
for the United States. if he did not pay for his 
own passage from this country to Hayti. The 
Government of Hayti, while they will welcome 
all visitors, cannot reasonably be expected to 
pay. their passages. Hence this provis:on. 

he following is the covtract with the emi- 
grants who do not prepay their passages: 

ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. — 


Tos AGreemMeEnt, made and entered into this 
[ first] day of [January.] A. D, 1861, by 
and between James Repratu, of Boston, Gen- 
eral Agent of Emigration, on behalf of the 
Government of the Republic of Hayti, ard 
{ John Smith, } late of { Detroit, Michigan,] and 
an emigrant to Hayti; 

Witnesseta : Thatsaid James Redpath, on be- 
half of the Government of Hayti aforesaid, 
agrees to provide a passage for said [John 
Smith] from the port of [ Boston] to the port 
of (St. Mark.]in said Hayti, in the [Bri 
L’ Amid’ Haiti } leaving the port of [ Boston} 
on or about the [third] day of caer 
1861. upon the conditions hereafier follow- 
ing, viz: 

First said [John Smith] hereby acknowledges 
the receipt of [a] ticket of passage from said 
port of [ Boston) tosaid port of [St. Mark ] 
in Hayti, and agrees during the term of said 
voyage to provide [his] own bedding, and 
the necessary utensils for eating and drinking. 

Secondly, in consideration of receiving the 
passage aforesaid, said [John Smith] further 
agrees, that if he accepts a grant of laud 
from the Governinent of Hayti,- under the 
provisions of the law on Emigration, approv- 
ed by His Excellency, the President of the 
Republic of Hayti, September 1, 1860, he will 
repay to the Treasury of the Republic of 
Hayti the sum of [eighteen] dollars, Ameri- 
can currency, within [three years] from the 
date of the contract. 

Furthermore, that if from any cause said [John 
Smith] sees proper to Icave Hayti  be- 
fore the expiration of the term of three years 
from the date of [Azs] arrival in the Island, 
[he] shall pay the Treasury of the Republic 
of Hayti the sum of [eighteen] dollars, Amer- 
ican Currency, as repayment of expenses in- 
curred by the agents of the Government for 
[Ais] passage to Hayti; but. nevertheless, 
with this express provision : That if [he] does 
remain three years in the Island trom the 
date of [his] arrival therein, and does not see 
fit to accept a grant of land from the Govern. 
ment of the Republic of Hayti, [he] shall not 
be required to repay tothe Treasury of the 
Republic of Hayti, or any agent of Govern- 
ment thereof, any sum whatever on account 
of said passage 

In Witness Wuereor, the said parties have 
hereunto set their hands and seals the day 
and year above written. 

tr a = Smith. ] 


L. 8. AMES REDPATH. 


VIII. Emigrarts must pay their expenses 
tothe port of embarkation. 

IX. To aid ewiyrants who wish to carry 
extra baggave, the Bureau will allow them, (by 
giving a n te payable tothe Government of 
Hayti.) to take such freight to the amount of $10 
 X. The Bureau wishes it to be distinctly 
understood, however, that uuless at least twenty 
days notice is given of intention to sail, with 
the amount of baggage to be taken, it will not 
hold itself responsible to secure a passage for 
any one. 

XI. All persons desiring information relative 
to the movement, are cordially invited to corres- 
pond with the General Bureau, or personally to 
visit it. The fullest information will be afford- 
ed them. ~ 

XII. Usual length of voyage. from fouiteen 
to twenty days. A. E. Newton, 

Corresponding Secretary. 
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NOW READY, 


ERVONS AND SPEECHES BY HON. GER- 
RIT SMITH ; containing his Six Sermons 
on the Religion of Reason, and three of his re 
cent Speeches—one of them delivere! lately on 


the War. Price 50 cents. 
For sale by ROSS & TOUSEY, 
No. 121 Nassau-st., New York. 





—The Haytian Central Bureau of Emigra- 
tion has been removed from Boston to New 
York. Persons intending to emigrate, or desir- 
ing information respecting Hayti, should now 
address Mr. A. E. Newton, the Corresponding 
Secretary. New York —. The next emigrant 
vessel will leave New York for Hayti on the 
18th of this month. 
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